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istration had made no clear or connected 
statement of the facts which justified the 
landing of American Marines in Nicaragua. The 
President has now spoken his mind fully to Con- 
gress. We are glad he has done 
it, but we must confess at the 
outset that his message is a 
curiously unconvincing docu- 
ment. It is vague where it 
should be specific; it protests 
too much and proves too little; 
it has the weakness of a false 
strength. Mr. Coolidge resound- 
ingly declares his intention of 
protecting the lives and prop- 
erties of American citizens in Nicaragua, and with 
this intention THE INDEPENDENT ‘is entirely and 
wholly in sympathy. But the policy we question does 
not concern alone or even chiefly the protection of 
American lives and properties; it concerns the 
propriety of our intervention in Nicaraguan internal 
political affairs and the still more questionable 
propriety of our alleged reasons for doing so. Here 
the President is not convincing. | 





| AST week we complained because the Admin- 





Let us examine the reasons given. First, the Diaz 
Government is, he says, the legal government of 
Nicaragua —a dubious statement, considering the 
constitutionality of the Congress which did the 
legalizing. Secondly, he asserts that Mexico has bet 
on the Sacasa horse, and has connived at sending 
arms and munitions to this rebel. He says: “As a 
matter of fact, I have the most conclusive evidence © 
that arms and munitions in large quantities have 
been on several occasions since August, 1926, 
shipped to the revolutionists in Nicaragua.” 

Perhaps some day he will produce this evidence, 
but even then, what of it? Filibusters have sailed 
from every port in the United States to Central 
America at one time or another. “Boats carrying 
these munitions have been fitted out in Mexican 
ports and some of the munitions bear evidence of 
having belonged to the Mexican Government!”’ 
What kind of evidence? And, again, what of it? 
Condemned army stores bearing evidence of having 
belonged to the United States Government are 
being used in half the turbulent nations of the world 
today. They may well constitute the bulk of these 
same shipments, for Mexico does not manufacture 
arms or munitions. “It also appears that the ships 
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were fitted out with the full knowledge of, and in 
some cases, with the encouragement of, Mexican 
officials; and were in one instance, at least, com- 
manded by a Mexican naval reserve officer.” What 
kind of officials encouraged the fitting out of ships? 
How many Mexican skippers are not members of 
the naval reserve? Unless these statements are to 
be dismissed as the most superficial eyewash, they 
must be reénforced with something more specific 
before they will convince the American people that 
the Mexican Government is actually implicated. 

Thirdly, he shifts to an enlargement of the theme 
of the necessity for protecting not only American 
lives and properties, but also American rights. 
These rights include “the rights to an interoceanic 
canal across the Nicaraguan soil and to establish a 
naval base on the Gulf of Fonseca.” Of course these 
rights are purely paper rights, and there is not the 
slightest apparent reason to assume that the revo- 
lutionary government would refuse to recognize 
them. At least they cannot be destroyed by bullets 
or protected by “neutral zones.” They represent no 
tangible values. 

The President reviews the past reform of Nicara- 
guan finances under American tutelage and then 
states: “There is no question that if the revolution 
continues, American investments and business in- 
terests in Nicaragua will be very seriously affected 
if not destroyed.” He then proceeds to one of the 
most extraordinary prophecies ever seen in a State 
paper: “The currency, which is now at par, will be 
inflated. (Italics ours.) American as well as foreign 
bondholders will undoubtedly look to the United 
States for the protection of their interests.” Are we 
to intervene in the affairs of a sovereign state — 
would we intervene in France, or England, or Italy 
because its currency, in our opinion, might be in- 
flated at some time in the future? That sort of rea- 
soning is really too wildly unreal to be consistent 
with the dignity of the President’s great office. 

Mr. Coolidge goes on to say that all our rights 
and investments in Nicaragua “place us in a posi- 
tion of peculiar responsibility. I am sure it is not the 
desire of the United States to intervene in the inter- 
nal affairs of Nicaragua or any other Central Amer- 
ican republic.” Our rights, as stated above, are 
paper rights and need no defense except diplomatic 
defense. Our investments in Nicaragua total perhaps 
$10,000,000 — or the cost of operating the United 
States Navy for a single day. In spite of the Presi- 
dent’s earnest desire not “to intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of Nicaragua,” he is doing just that 
very thing in order —as he alleges — to protect 
paper rights and $10,000,000 worth of investments. 

The additional reasons for intervention, as hinted 
at by the-President, are even less plausible. Neither 
Mexico nor the Central American republics can 
threaten the Panama Canal with adequate military 
force. The ever-present danger to the Canal is the 


danger of sabotage, which, after all, is a local police 
problem. ; 

No other motives except financial solicitude and a 
vague fear of a doubtful Mexican Bolshevism in 
Central America are adduced. Here the President’s 
course seems clearly unjustified by the expediencies 
of the situation or by his logic or by his excuses, 
unless he is looking for a casus belli. It may well be 
that the Administration is moved by other far- 
sighted considerations. The Monroe Doctrine as 
applied to Caribbean affairs may need overhauling; 
the example of a “strong policy” may be necessary 
to curb Mexican bellicosity. If so,.why not state 
the case with a more genuine and less apparent 
frankness? The public and the press, uninformed as 
to this hidden wisdom, can only judge the case as 
presented. On the facts — as far as they are known 
and on the reasons advanced by the President, our 
Nicaraguan policy is dollar diplomacy in its crudest 
and bleakest form. 

And yet, a section of the press, not counting Mr. 
Hearst’s sheets, rallies to it with holy joy. As an 
example, we point to an editorial in the Boston 
Transcript. It says in part: 


It is obvious that the President is entitled to the 
support of his own countrymen as Calles is receiving 
that of Mexicans; and this because of the soundness 
of his cause. 

He calls a halt before a much more serious situa- 
tion may have developed. If this is so, be bas followed 
a course which a majority of the American people, 
once they understand the situation, will approve, 
particularly when they read that “there is no question, 
if the revolution continues, that American investment 
and business interests in Nicaragua will be very se- 
riously affected, if not destroyed. (Italics ours.) 


Now, we are fully aware of the grief we bring 
down on our heads whenever we venture to question 
the infallibility of Mr. Coolidge. We realize that 
this editorial of ours will result in the indignant 
cancellation of many subscriptions and will not add 
a single subscriber to our lists. But, nevertheless, 
we no more believe that “the President is entitled 
to the support of his own countrymen” in this 
instance than we believe he is entitled to the highest 
batting average in the National League. He has 
made a bad case for a questionable cause. Until 
he gives us better reasons we absolutely refuse to 
support him in his Nicaraguan policy. His course 
leads logically, if not to war, at least to bloodshed. 
We have seen enough of war and killing to think 
it justified — if indeed it can be justified — only 
in the holiest and noblest of causes, only as the last 
resort of self-protection, only to accomplish an 
end of superlative importance and clear righteous- 
ness. In the face of the facts so far presented to us, 
we shall oppose intervention or hostilities to the 
best of our ability. And on that platform we stand. 
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A Hair-Trigger Crisis 


OX. of the shifting Chinese scene, Shanghai, 
richest port of the Far East, is emerging as the 
center of an imminent struggle for Western rights. 
Since the days of the Boxer rebellion, no moment 
has appeared as dark as the 
present one; no crisis has arisen 
which demands such care in 
the handling. Swept along by 
the fervid patriotic spirit of the 
Cantonese army, the civilian 
population of South China has 
been aroused to a sudden con- 
sciousness of alleged wrongs 
perpetrated by foreigners. In 
and about Shanghai half a mil- 
lion of these disgruntled objectors need little more 
than the word to translate their resentment into 
action. American and British ships from Manila and 

Hongkong are swinging at anchor in the harbor as a 
deterrent to the mob. But with a force of some three 
thousand marines and sailors, consuls of the powers 
in Shanghai are gravely apprehensive of the out- 
come of armed hostilities. 

The present situation came to a head at Hankow, 
busy commercial city on the Yangtze River, 585 
miles from the sea. There, on January 2, a shouting 
mob, inflamed by soap-box agitators, broke through 
the guard at the British concession and ran amuck in 
this territory which has been sacred to foreigners for 
seventy years. Conscious that the situation was 
hopeless, officials in charge surrendered the con- 
cession with a view to saving it from complete de- 
struction. Meanwhile, women and children were 
moved to the gunboats in the river, out of harm’s 
way. A week of uncertainty was followed by a return 
of order, the concession being patrolled by Canton- 
ese police aided by foreign officers. But the spirit of 
the Chinese has ‘been shown in their looting of 
British concessions at other points up and down the 
Yangtze. Residents in Shanghai fear that their own 
city will be the next point of attack, and if it comes, 
they are apprehensive that the results will be far 
more terrible than at Hankow. 

Here is a situation as deplorable as it is complex, 
which follows out exactly the lines prophesied by 
those most intimate with China. A few weeks ago, 
Great Britain issued a memorandum to the powers, 
urging conciliatory tactics toward China. The result 
has been that the Chinese took this proposal as 
evidence that Great Britain was afraid of them. The 
looting at Hankow followed. 

_The situation is one which, from the point of 
view of danger to American life and property, is 
infinitely more serious than the Nicaraguan em- 
broglio. It is one in which the foreign powers should 
all meet in concert and in which possible material 
losses of the moment should not outweigh the danger 








of an endless military struggle with a people four 
hundred million strong. 


Japan and the Alien 
F. ™ interesting side light on history and national 


temperament is afforded in a dispatch re- 
ceived from our Tokyo correspondent concern- 
ing the passing into law of Japan’s Alien Land bill. 
By this measure ownership of land by aliens in fee 
simple becomes legal, and as originally formulated 
by its promoters was clearly designed as a gesture 
indicating Japan’s freedom from that discrimination 
against foreigners evidenced against her in other 
countries, particularly in America. During its pas- 
sage through the legislature, however, it was found 
impossible to preserve this appearance of a broad 
international standpoint. As finally placed on the 
statute book, the bill contains a reservation under 
which the Japanese Government may retaliate upon 
the citizens of a state or country legislating against 
Japanese ownership of land. Around this clause a 
tremendous discussion centered in the Diet. Acting 
on the supposition that the article was aimed against 
the anti-Japanese land law in California, opponents 
of the clause contended that such a provision could 
not be taken as a dignified way of protesting against 
the anti-Japanese. legislation abroad, especially in 
California, and favored its elimination. 

All objections, however, were overruled, and the 
Government, with the fear of the approaching elec- 
tions with their twelve million untried voters before 
them, felt it unsafe to run counter to what was 
clearly a popular demand. The utmost the Govern- 
ment felt it safe to do was to secure a special pro- 
vision whereby the clause, although retained in the 
law, does not go into effect until specifically invoked. 

As a matter of fact, our correspondent assures us, 
the law will change the situation very little if at all. 
Although foreigners have never been entitled to own 
land in fee simple, 999-year leases are quite common 
and fully legal. To all intents and purposes, this is 
full ownership. The only value of the law lay in the 
national attitude it placed on record, and it is for 
this reason that the promoters of the measure so 
strenuously opposed the retaliatory clause, which 
entirely spoils the new law as a grand gesture. 


Another White House Prospect 


HILE we are all busy thinking and talking of 

that picturesque and intriguing character, 
Gov. Al Smith, as Presidential timber, it may be 
pertinent to point out another Democratic governor 
whose administrative accomplishment is extraor- 
dinary and whose old-fashioned independence and 
character stand out above those of the regiment of 
political ‘best minds” who govern us. We refer to 
Gov. Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland. To all doubters 
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we refer his message to the General Assembly of 
Maryland delivered on January 5, 1927. Having 
just read that message from beginning to end, we 
are impressed by the sanity, judgment, and courage 
of this executive. 

The financial record of Governor Ritchie’s ad- 
ministration since he first took office in 1921 com- 
pares favorably with that of any State in the Union. 
In 1920 the State tax rate was 36 31/72 cents; the 
budget for 1928 and 1929 carries a rate of 25 cents, or 
a reduction in the State tax rate of more than thirty 
per cent — the “largest reduction in the State tax 
rate ever made in any year or period of years since 
the Civil War.” Compared with this actual accom- 
plishment, the achievements of the Federal Govern- 
ment in tax reduction are trifling. The latter are 
largely based on the elimination of war expenses, 
while the Maryland economies represent increased 
efficiency throughout the whole administration. The 
State has been progressive in road building and in the 
maintenance and expansion of all State institutions. 

Among personal views on important matters 
Governor Ritchie states his opposition to a State 
prohibition enforcement law, to the Child Labor 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, and to the 
levying of State inheritance taxes to meet the 
refunding proposals of the Federal Estate Tax Law. 

Of course the problems of Maryland are simple, 
almost parochial, as compared with the problems of 
New York, but they are essentially similar. Not even 
Al Smith has met his problems with greater clarity 
of mind and efficiency of performance than Governor 
Ritchie. Of course the latter has not been handi- 
capped by a hostile Legislature, but his achievement 
is nevertheless an outstanding one. In the ranks of 
the governors, the Democratic party, at least, will 
find its most convincing candidates for the nomina- 
tion in 1928. 


And Now the Air Traffic Cop 


OME weeks ago, the papers on the Pacific Coast 
were “featuring” on their front pages an ac- 
count of the first robbery by means of an airplane. 
And now from our Pacific Coast correspondent 
comes the report of the first 
arrest made by a regularly com- 
missioned air traffic policeman. 
It appears that a meeting of 
the California Real Estate As- 
sociation was being held at Del 
Monte, the beautiful coast re- 
sort 120 miles south of San 
Francisco. To this gathering 
came realtors from all over 
the State. As it was anticipated 
that many of them would make the journey by air- 
plane, a properly commissioned traffic policeman 
was furnished with a ’plane and pilot, with orders 





to see that air regulations, especially in the 
neighborhood of Del Monte, were duly observed. 
All went well until one of the most prominent 
realtors in the State on his arrival at Del Monte 
was observed to fly too low over the buildings, and 
was promptly “pinched” by the air traffic cop. 
Of course it may all have been an advertising 
“stunt.” It is never possible to be quite sure on such 
matters in California, where the movies have ac- 
customed the inhabitants to the most improbable 
happenings by the wayside, from the slaying of Wat 
Tyler to the turning again of Dick Whittington. 
Nevertheless, many a joke is made in earnest, and, 
to judge from the ever-increasing traffic overhead 
in California and elsewhere, if the air traffic cop has 
not already made his appearance in dead earnest, 
he soon will. California had to be ahead, anyway. 


Let Us Enjoy Poor Health 


NE of our contributors has suggested to us a 
panacea for the ills which beset America. As 
we dearly love panaceas, we hasten to place this 
excellent prescription before our readers. Our 
troubles come primarily, he says, from animal 
spirits, an inconsequential gayety of distinctly 
physical origin, in short, from good health. A person 
Just a little sick all the time is not tempted to elope 
with the parson’s wife, or get drunk on red-eye or 
white mule, or rob a bank, or drive his car at eighty 
miles an hour. He lacks the energy. All he wants 
to do is to go around quietly so as to be actively 
sick as seldom as possible. 

Our contributor suggests that we hurl the weight 
of THE INDEPENDENT behind a movement in favor 
of National Prohibition of Good Health. It would 
follow the lines of the present miserably inadequate 
policy of our Government in poisoning the alcohol 
it forbids its citizens to drink. As Mr. Comstock 
once said, the important thing is morals not art, so 
in this instance the proper rallying cry and slogan 
should be: Morals not Health! 

The Government, he says, could compel all 
citizens to go once a day to its dispensaries and there 
receive his or her daily dose of poison, the naturé of 
which would, of course, have to meet the approval of 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler. The entire population would 
then be just a little sick for the next twenty-four 
hours and probably almost one hundred per cent 
sober and moral. The prospect of such an America is 
indeed a thrilling.one. We only await a definition by 
Mr. Wheeler’s Congress of a nice, efficient, and yet 
not fatal poison before espousing this cause with 
tremendous vigor. Perhaps just enough wood alcohol 
to make the whole American people practically 
blind would solve the problem. A nation of semi- 
invalids living in perpetual twilight could be trusted 
to obey the Eighteenth Amendment and Mr. 
Volstead’s justly popular act. 
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Testimonials from Both Houses * 





From the House of Representatives . 


Hon. J. Will Taylor, of Tennessee, 
speaking: 

I am delighted to know that the unjust and 
cowardly attack made upon me by a little, 
insignificant, contemptible, and disreputable 
pamphlet printed in Concord, N. H., and 
known as THE INDEPENDENT, received the 
contempt from the people who know me that 
it deserved. Of course, this dirty, mendacious 
sheet is not so much to blame as certain dis- 
appointed, disgruntled, and discredited would- 
be leaders in Chattanooga who bought and 
paid for this lying publication with the same 
sort of filthy lucre with which they hired 
private detectives to hound, shadow, and 
persecute Gen. A. V. McLane in a dastardly 
effort to injure him in the esteem of his 
fellow citizens, even to the extent of invad- 
ing the privacy and sanctity of his home 
and fireside. 

Of course, a newspaper that can be pur- 
chased and subverted to such reprehensible — 
purposes does not possess much credit or 
respectability, but nobody so far has ever 
accused THE INDEPENDENT of having either. 
. . . They journey up into New England, 
more than 1,000 miles away, and purchase a 
little space in a questionable sheet which a 
respectable person would not want found on 


his dead body. 





From the Senate 


Hon. J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, 
speaking: 


Mr. President, THE INDEPENDENT, .. . 
another one of the hired agents of predatory 
interests, has done the. bidding of its master 
and assailed me for my position on the verdict 
which acquitted Fall and Doheny. I do not 
mind decent criticism, I welcome it; but I do 
object to having my name appear in the 
bought and paid-for columns of sheets that 
represent the corrupt interests of the country. 
One of these — once a decent paper, but now 
the corrupt and contemptible mouthpiece of 
the despicable interests that feed and fatten 
on Government graft and the corrupt use of 
money in politics — has come to the rescue of 
Doheny and Fall. For a time that paper ap- 
pealed to the honest and intelligent reader. 
During that time its readers multiplied and 
the number of its subscribers increased. Then 
it was that certain corrupt interests decided 
that if they could, by the use of money, 
influence the editorial preachments of THE 
INDEPENDENT, it would help them in corralling 
and controlling for the corrupt interests the 
independent voters of the country. The 
temptation was too strong; and in an evil 
hour Tue INDEPENDENT fell into the control 
of the boodlers and corruptionists in-politics, 
and became the mouthpiece of the Dohenys 
and Falls. 








| | Y, My! We must be pretty corrupt, after 
| all. Both of these great Solons say so, and 


they ought to know corruption when they 
see it. Senator Heflin particularly has an eagle eye 
for corruption. He meets it constantly. He has never 
been opposed or criticized by anyone who was not 
thoroughly corrupt. In fact, to oppose or to criticize 
Senator Heflin is to be corrupt. It establishes, ipso 


facto, the condition of advanced moral putrescence. 


The man who does not share Senator Heflin’s 
exquisite views on the Hearth, the Home, American 
Womanhood, the American Flag, and This, and 
That — why such a man or men must be hired by 
Wall Street just to go around being utterly corrupt. 
They may have been good men once, before they 
differed with Senator Heflin. Even the gangrenous 
editors of THE INDEPENDENT may once have been 
decent men or Heflinites before they sold out to the 
worm and = ie principle of decay. 


Evidently it is high time that we reformed. The 
corruption is deepseated, but perhaps if we returned 


those millions for which we sold ourselves to “the 
Interests” — and promised to believe everything 
that Senator Heflin said, — and never refer to him 
except as “that well-known statesman,” and if we 
tried hard every week to be good, isn’t there just a 
little hope that perhaps, some day we could live 
down our shame and cleanse our tainted souls? 

Perhaps so; and yet there is Congressman J. Will 
Taylor, that “respectable person,’ who would 
blush hotly if a copy of THE INDEPENDENT were dis- 
covered on his pure, if dead, body. He knows what 
we are like, this good and great man. His is a hard, 
pure intellect. Dauntless the slug-horn to his lips he 
sets and blows and blows and blows. 

By our foes shall ye know us. And when you hear 
Senator Heflin spouting like a cow whale or Con- 
gressman Taylor electrifying the postmasters of 
Tennessee with blasts of civic righteousness, you 
will know that THe INDEPENDENT and its decayed 
editors have been.up to a new and possibly a fouler 
bit of corruption and mendacity. 
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Keystone 


Keystone 


ADOLFO DIAZ 
WHO HAS BEEN RECOGNIZED BY THE UNITED 
STATES AS PRESIDENT OF NICARAGUA 


ADMIRAL JULIAN L. LATIMER 
HE COMMANDS THE AMERICAN NAVAL FORCES 
IN NICARAGUA 





P.GA. 
JUAN B. SACASA 
WHO CLAIMS THAT HE IS NICARAGUA'S 
LEGALLY ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Marines and Machine Guns in Nicaragua 


\ \ JHILE many protests are being 


voiced in Congress and in the 
press of the country against the Ad- 
ministration’s policy in Nicaragua, 
orders were signed which sent six 
more American warships to establish 
peace in that revolution-torn Central 
American republic. At the present 
time, Rear Admiral Julian L. Latimer, 
commanding the American force in 
Nicaraguan waters, has at his dis- 
posal one second-line cruiser, two 
second-line light cruisers, two first- 
line cruisers, seven destroyers, one 
converted transport, and one mine 
sweeper. The personnel of this force 
numbers 215 officers, 3,900 blue- 
jackets, and 565 Marines. Managua, 
the capital, Puerto Cabezas, Rio 
Grande Bar, and Bluefields are 
guarded by Marines and bluejackets, 
and what the State Department and 
Administration still maintain to be 
merely a safeguarding detachment for American lives 
and property has turned into a first-class expeditionary 
force whose function is to uphold the right of President 
Adolfo Diaz to govern the country. 

The arms embargo has been lifted so far as President 
Diaz is concerned, and he has been allowed to transport 
arms into Nicaragua. But against Juan B. Sacasa, Liberal 
contender for the Presidency, the embargo still stands, and 
our naval forces are instructed to see that no arms are 
received by “unauthorized persons.” Dr. Sacasa was 
elected Vice President in November, 1924, but left 





DR. T. S. VACA. 
AT WASHINGTON, HE PLEADS THE CAUSE 
OF SACASA 


the country a year later through fear 
of Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, Conserv- 
ative leader, who had overturned 
the Government: and forced Solor- 
zano to resign. Ineligible for the 
Presidency himself, he threw the 
election to Diaz, who was promptly 
recognized by the United States. 
Sacasa returned from exile, gathered 
a force about him, and was carrying 
on successful military operations 
against the Government until the 
United States intervened. Now, vir- 
tually held incommunicado by Ad- 
miral Latimer’s censorship, his troops 
disarmed when they attempt to enter 
the neutral zone around Puerto 
Cabezas, he is apparently much 
hampered in carrying on his fight 
against the Government. 

President Diaz has made continual 
allegations that Mexico is aiding 
Sacasa with both men and munitions 
of war. General Chamorro has stated that the Mexican 
Government, in league with the Russian Government, 
is attempting to introduce Bolshevist principles into 
Nicaragua. This last statement has been vigorously 
denied, both by the head of the Russian Official Informa- 
tion Bureau in Washington and by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Mexico also denies that the Government has any 
official cognizance of Mexican citizens aiding the Sacasa 
forces, though the Calles Government has recognized 
Sacasa as President of Nicaragua. Mr. Coolidge, in his 
message to Congress, doubts Mexico’s innocence. 
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Keystone P.GA. 
IN MANAGUA, CAPITAL OF NICARAGUA u. s. s. Rochester 
AMERICAN MARINES AGAIN PATROL ITS STREETS THE FLAGSHIP OF ADMIRAL LATIMER, STATIONED IN NICARAGUAN WATERS 


‘ 





P.GA. 
DIAZ 'S TROOPS SEEM LITTLE WORRIED BY THOUGHTS OF WAR 


(LEFT) MARKETS IN NICA- 
RAGUA FLOURISH DESPITE 
THE FIGHTING IN THE 
SURROUNDING COUNTRY 


(RIGHT) THESE STEVE- 
DORES, LOADING BOATS 
WITH COFFEE, ARE QUITE 
UNCONCERNED WITH THE 
POLITICAL SITUATION OF 
THEIR COUNTRY 
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Religious Liberty—the Great American Illusion 


Augustine. Nearly sixteen hundred years 


The Menace of a State Church 
By Albert C. Dieffenbach 


understand the gravity of the situation. There has 


O[Ussses were Fundamentalists in the days of _ based on Bible infallibility topples. Their leaders 


ago this great father, who is still venerated 


by the Roman Catholic 
Church, disposed of 
their case in a manner 
that might well be taken 
as an example by their 
descendants who are at- 
tempting to establish a 
state church in this re- 
public. The issue in the 








‘‘The Fundamentalists have brought back the religion 
of authority and made it law. They have achieved power 
and lost their birthright of freedom. They have set 
up a monarchy in the heart of a democracy.” So writes 
the editor of the Christian Register in the third 
of his articles upon the steady fight being made in 
State after State to deny freedom of instruction in the 

schools and make the Bible the supreme authority 


been nothing so profoundly important in religious 


history since the Re- 
formation as the present 
conflict. Accordingly, 
the Fundamentalist 
strategy is not defensive 
but aggressive. It is a 
fight for life. And the 
advantage is with their 
side at the outset, be- 
cause the great majority 


early Church was a 


of the churches are in 





Bible issue, just as it 





is today. It concerned 
the formation of the earth and its place in the 
universe. That is, the question itself was in the 
field of science, but there was a Biblical belief 
about it. Astronomy and geology were involved. 
The Fundamentalists believed that the earth was 
flat; that it was created in six days and was the 
_ center of all worlds. The Bible said so. 

How much Augustine helped to win the victory 
for science we cannot tell, but he laid down a 
principle that is sound for all time. He said, “It very 
often happens that there is some question as to 
the earth or the sky, or the other elements of the 
world, respecting which one who is not a Christian 
has knowledge derived from 
most certain reasoning and 
observation: and it is very 
disgraceful and mischievous, 
and of all things to be carefully 
avoided, that a Christian, 
speaking of such matters as 
being according to the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, should be heard 
talking such nonsense that one 
perceiving him to be as wide 
from the mark as east from 
west can hardly restrain him- 
self from laughing.” 

Our Fundamentalists have 
accepted science, with its the- 
ory of the universe, except 
the creation of man. This is 
their last stand. If science 
wins here, perhaps they will 
take up religion! But it is no 
laughing matter, because if 
they lose, their whole system 





JOHN THOMAS SCOPES 
THE TRIAL OF THIS YOUNG DAYTON, TENNESSEE, INSTRUC- 
TOR BROUGHT A GREAT ISSUE BEFORE THE PEOPLE 


the hands of the min- 
isters, all of whom are either actively or passively 
favorable to Biblical authority. There is no Augus- 
tine today. And incredible and absurd as it may 
seem, it is nevertheless a fact which no church 
authority can deny that there is not a man of 
leadership and power in any creedal Protestant 
Church in America who opposes the Fundamental- 
ists. They all prefer to save themselves from 
ecclesiastical destruction. 

In the circumstances, the advance of the Bible 
literalists has been easy. It has already overwhelmed 
the churches and silenced their prophets. It is 
natural that the next conquest should be the state, 
for, as that peerless and la- 
mented Fundamentalist leader, 
William Jennings Bryan, said, 
“The movement will sweep 
the country. . . . We have all 
the Elijahs on our side.” The 
victories that have followed 
justify Mr. Bryan’s prophecy. 
In five years the Fundamental- 
ists have captured seven States. 
In two of them, Tennessee and 
Mississippi, their dogma has 
become a statute. In five 
other States they have taken 
the public schools, and deter- 
mined that all the children of 
the people, of every faith, shall 
have no instruction that is 
contrary to their Bible view 
of human creation. 

It is very important for 
the citizen to understand that 
this movement is a sectarian, 
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dogmatic crusade to make a certain view of the 
Bible the law of the land. The reader has heard that 
the law in these States is against evolution. But 
that is a misunderstanding. The law is for the 
supreme authority of the Bible. Tennessee’s statute 
illustrates. It makes it unlawful to teach in the 
public schools, including the normal schools and the 
State university, “any theory that denies the story of 
the divine creation of man as taught in the Bible.” 
Evolution is simply one phase of modern learning 
which, according to the Fundamentalists, violates 
the Book. The issue is not evolution. The issue is 
the Bible. That is true in all of the seven States 
where the Fundamentalists have won. In Florida 
the Legislature has prohibited the alleged anti- 
Biblical teaching in biology that “links man in blood 
relationship to any form of life.” The State Text- 
book Commission has elimi- 


are no longer sectarian but united solidly as Fun- 
damentalists, there is a real danger to the principle 
of liberty. Already the reasoning of the Funda- 
mentalists disregards freedom in the interest of 
their doctrine. It runs to this effect: This is a 
Christian nation; we believe in the Bible. We do not 
believe that religion should be taught in the public 
schools, for that would mean union of church and 
state. But neither do we believe that irreligion 
should be taught in the public schools. That would 
destroy the faith of our children. Evolution must 
not be taught, because it is contrary to the Bible. 

However pure the motive and the logic, the 
practical results of this stand are already a reality. 
By an intolerant and highly organized crusade, not 
only in the South, but throughout the country, the 
Fundamentalists have set out to make their 
doctrines the established reli- 
gion of the United States. 





nated all references to evolu- 
tion from books on biology 
used in Texas public schools 
for the same Biblical reason. 
Similar action was taken in 
North Carolina, where Gov. 
Cameron Morrison worked 
himself into a Fundamentalist 
fury over the matter in 1924. 
Textbooks have been “ex- 
purgated” in Louisiana to 
the same dogmatic end; and in 
Oklahoma they have had a 
law against the teaching of 
anti-Biblical evolution till the 
recent election, when the peo- 
ple voted it down in a referen- 
dum. But the governor says 





It Is the Law! 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the 4 
General Assembly of the State 
of Tennessee that it shall be un- 
lawful for any teacher in any of the 
universities, normal and all other 
public schools of the State, which 
are supported in whole or in part 
by the public school funds of the 
State, to teach any theory that 
denies the story of the divine 
creation of man as taught in the 
Bible, and to teach instead that 
man has descended from a lower 

order of animals 


They proceed from State to 
State, because it is impossible 
to get Congressional action. 
The growing apprehension of 
their purpose fills intelligent 
religionists and ardent patriots 
with alarm. They realize that 
we are at this very hour facing 
one of the greatest religious 
issues of all time. We have 
been living comfortably in the 
assurance that nothing could 
befall our soul’s liberty. We 
awake to find it as precarious 
as it is precious. 

We turn to our law, and 
there is no relief in either 








the voters did not understand 
the question. Probably he is 
right. He is going to make an issue of it in favor of 
Fundamentalism. These States are already politi- 
cally and legally dominated by a religious party. 
Others are to be tested. The story of the forth- 
coming campaign in Minnesota was told in THE 
INDEPENDENT for January 1. This month North 
Dakota’s Legislature will be presented with a 
measure similar to those which have become law 
in Tennessee and Mississippi. 

A state religion has thus arisen in the United 
States, a nation whose founders maintained ‘that 
no church should rule. That safeguarding provision 
was the very first.amendment to the Constitution: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” The obvious purpose here is to protect 
the people of every faith in their religion, and to 
keep the Church forever separate from the state. 
When there were many sects, each jealous of the 
others and zealous in its own propagation, there was 
a kind of safety. But now that nearly all Protestants 





Constitution or legislation or 
. court decision. We turn to the 
churches, and only silence is forthcoming. As in 
other periods of religious strife, the help comes from 
unexpected sources. The scientists and the fearless 
friends of freedom know what is at stake, and they 
battle for the Lord and the land. They know that 
we must depend at last upon the intelligence and 
tolerance of the people for our liberty, and not upon 
any law. For this is a flat assertion of fact: There is 
no guarantee of spiritual freedom in the United 
States Constitution. In the first place, religion, like 
education, has always been one of the most jealously 
guarded of State rights. Congress has never touched 
religion. In the second place, the fathers who 
framed the Constitution were interested less in 
vouchsafing religious liberty, as a great altruistic 
blessing, in the Bill of Rights, than they were 
concerned in protecting themselves in their many 
sects and in saving the young country from a 
godless condition such as that in which they con- 
ceived France to be at that time. 

When lawyers cite Article VI of the Constitution, 
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which says, “No religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under 
the United States,” they think they cover the 
problem. But they do not. In the first place, the 
real intent here is not spiritual independence; it is 
to keep the state from creating an established 
religion. A candidate for office must not be required 
to pass an examination in certain authorized reli- 
gious doctrines. There must be no official American 
church. In the second place, there is a practical 
denial of that clause in every part of the country. 
A man’s particular religion does help or hurt him 
in politics, no matter what creed he professes. 


HE “reality” of the situation is that not in the 

law but only in the spirit of the country can we 
find relief. You cannot put an effectual guarantee 
of a man’s religious liberty into a statute, because 
that liberty is spiritual and it can be acquired only 
by spiritual means. The law has no control over the 
heart. You can guarantee a man his property rights 
by the force of law, but you can preserve his free- 
dom of soul only by the spirit of religion. It is be- 
cause we have Fundamentalist hearts in America 
that we have Fundamentalist laws. The trouble is 
not in our Legislatures and among our politicians, 
but in our churches and among our ministers. They 
are the recreant ones who are chiefly responsible for 
the betrayal of the religion of Jesus and guilty of 
treason against our country. The Church is and has 
ever been the custodian of the things of the spirit, 
among which liberty is cardinal. It is fundamentally 
true, as President Coolidge said in Philadelphia on 
July 4, 1926, that the colonial ministers were the 
real authors of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

In these 150 years there has been a steady de- 
generacy of religious independence, and the proof is 
to be seen in the intolerant demands made for the 
first time in American history by Fundamentalist 
fanatics upon one Legislature after another, not in 
one section only, but in every part of the land. The 
Fundamentalist is not, as some believe, a Southern 
religious phenomenon. He is typical, innumerable, 
as large a part of Massachusetts as he is of Ten- 
nessee. A cross section of any State would show 
that America has a Fundamentalist mind. 

It is because this condition is mental that it is 
elusive and sinister. We are impatient. The tempta- 
tion is strong to rout the Fundamentalist, if we 
could, because he is a Fundamentalist. That is 
wrong. To do so would be to commit the same un- 
spiritual and undemocratic blunder that now curses 
the country. Only reason and a good spirit can win 
him. It is a sin to be intolerant of any man’s belief. 
But it is right to speak in protest against his intoler- 
ance when it puts the destiny of our country in 
jeopardy. Religion is an indissoluble part of human 
life which enters into the nation. As a matter of fact, 


every government in the history of the world has had 
a spiritual foundation. Religion of some sort is at the 
basis of every state. The great spiritual force which 
brought it into being, and upon the foundation of 
which rests the very structure of America, has been 
recognized and proclaimed officially by every great 
President from Washington to the present. Lincoln 
said our relation to the state was in the nature of 
dedication. Wilson conceived the state as an entity 
with soul, purpose, destiny. Mr. Coolidge declares, 
“We are spiritual or we are nothing.” This practical 
relationship between religion and politics is a very 
precious and delicate possession. The Fundamental- 
ists are treating it ruthlessly so as to endanger our 
whole national life. They are doing the very things 
which would lead them to make violent attacks upon 
the Roman Catholics if the latter did them and tried 
to gain control of the Government. The Fundamen- 
talists are out to rule America. The doctrine which 
must be preached in every pulpit and on every corner 
at this time is that the spiritual belief of every in- 
dividual must have unrestricted freedom of expres- 
sion, for sincere religious conviction is the vital 
element in political progress. If it is restrained, the 
soul stagnates and the state dies. The greatest crime 
of the Fundamentalists is not their theories about 
religion, but their denial of both the principle and 
the practice of religious liberty, for without such 
liberty America, as we know it, could not exist and 
cannot survive. Their present conception of religion 
is not Christian, but pre-Christian, and their theory 
of the nation is accordingly inverted. 


ECAUSE the Fundamentalists believe in a reli- 
gion of Bible authority binding the conscience, 
they have a mind not suited to a democracy. There 
are two opposing theories of government, based on 
two opposing ideas in religion. Moses represents the 
earlier one. He came down from Sinai and told the 
people God had spoken to him. Theirs not to reason 
why, but to obey — Moses. He gave the Command- 
ments. The people bowed down before Moses. He 
was their ruler and the people were his sub- 
jects. That was the religion of authority, whose 
political counterpart through the ages is monarchy. 
Jesus, some Christians believe, changed all that. He 
gave no commandments. To ask people to love one 
another is not a commandment! He spoke that 
one word—love. He appealed for the devotion to one 
another which is service, or love in action. Men were 
filled with joy. They were free! They were no longer 
subjects in fear, but children of God and brethren. 
That day the world idea was changed. Democracy 
was born. The Fundamentalists have repudiated 
Jesus; they brought back the religion of authority 
and made it law. They have achieved power, and 
lost their birthright of freedom. They set up a 
monarchy in the heart of a democracy. Witness 
Tennessee and Mississippi. 
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The League and the Panama Treaty 
By Richard Lee Strout 


ANAMA is a 
Pp canal bounded on 

both sides by a 
republic. Aside from 
the blue gash through 
the jungle framed be- 
tween white cement 
walls, almost no one 
cares particularly what 


the half million people 


With the publication last month of a tentative treaty 

of alliance between Panama and the United States, a 
nice point was raised as to the interpretation of the 
League of Nations Covenant. ‘‘ Under the Covenant of 
the League,’’ writes the author, the ‘* Christian Science 
Monitor's’’ Washington representative, ‘‘ Panama 
agrees to submit international disputes to arbitration 
. while under the proposed new treaty, Panama 
automatically goes to war whenever the United States 
goes to war.’ Small wonder that Geneva is perturbed 


headlines. At any rate, 
‘the European journalists 
gobbled up this alleged 
manifestation of Uncle 
Sam’s malfeasance at a 
time when American 
citizens were prevented 
from getting the words 
of the treaty itself which 
intimately concerned 














inhabiting their equa- 


them. 
Newspaper men in 





torial park of 33,000 





square miles do, so long 
as they keep the peace and pay their debts. But 
Panama as a member of the League of Nations is a 
tropical bird of different color. It happens that when 
Panama in the fullness of its wisdom and with the 
abetment of the United States concludes a draft 
treaty obligating itself to certain actions, apparently 
contradicting certain other obligations undertaken 
as a League member, an international hubbub arises. 
The Panama-United States Treaty has been signed 
by Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State, and Dr. 
Ricardo J. A. Alfaro, Panama’s Minister to the 
United States, and has roused indignation and 
denunciation all over Europe even before coming 
up to the Senate for ratification. It is stated that the 
treaty creates a precedent concerning League mem- 
bers and also outlines a new attitude in America’s 
relations with the League. Precedents are certainly 
important. Disraeli said that a precedent embalms 
a principle. Hence arises the world interest in what 
at first sight is just a harmless little treaty for 
good will and mutual alliance. 

The terms of the treaty, for some reason or other, 
were shrouded in dark secrecy for many days after 
they might just as well have been given to the 
world. Naturally, where secrets are scented, curiosity 
is aroused. A soft-treading Cuban reporter sleuth 
may have been the first to get the document, and an 
enterprising Cuban newspaper appears to have 
published it. In any case, the Cuban newspaper or 
newspapers managed to get themselves confiscated 
when copies of the offending dailies, bearing the 
terms of the treaty in question, were imported back 
to Panama where their articles originated. In a 
mild sort of way, a few Americans who found the 
news of the confiscation in the inside pages of their 
newspapers about a month ago wondered what 
the trouble was all about. But while they wondered 
it appears that the cabled account of the treaty 
was appearing over the Continent and in England 
in the European equivalent of large type and scare 





Washington appealed 
unsuccessfully to Mr. Kellogg and the Department 
of State. Not till Panama had given out the treaty 
would the United States do so it was stated. Mr. 
Kellogg had passed a copy over to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. If Mr. 
Borah wished to take responsibility for its publica- 
tion — well, he might do so. 

For several weeks that reply satisfied the cor- 
resporidents. At last it occurred to a bright reporter 
that he might actually go down and see the Senator 
from Idaho. Mr. Borah was apprised of Mr. Kel- 
logg’s position and of cabled comments from Europe 
on the mysterious treaty— notably a dispatch 
from Mr. Ernest Marshall of the New York Times 
who, on Sunday, December 19, cabled that the 
greatest “shock” Europe had received during the 
past seven days was the publication of this same 
treaty. 


HEN Mr. Borah learned that Europe had been 
“shocked,” as Mr. Marshall put it, he got in 
touch with the State Department during the course 
of a speech by Tom Heflin in the Senate, and later 
conferred with Claude A, Swanson, Democratic 
leader of the Foreign Affairs Committee, so that 
before the Alabama Galahad had reached his fiery 
peroration in the same speech, two newspaper 
men were summoned from the press gallery to get 
the joyous news that the treaty would be given out, 
then and there. To which decision the two reporters 
gave eager assent, the one speeding with a copy of 
the treaty down Pennsylvania Avenue in a taxi 
to his office, while the other “distributed” the re- 
maining copies by putting them in his pocket. It 
came about, therefore, that a Boston newspaper 
was the first to print an account of the treaty on 
December 20, and the New York Times followed 
the lead the day after. ; 
The document revealed a striking fact. It showed 
that the State Department of the United States 
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had negotiated a draft treaty with a member of the 
League of Nations requiring the latter to accept 
obligations which, as a member of the Geneva 
organization, it had apparently obligated itself not 
to countenance! Under 
the Covenant of the 
League, Panama agrees 
to submit international 
disputes to arbitration 
and to various war- 
delaying _ conditions, 
while under the pro- 
posed new treaty, Pan- 
ama automatically goes 
to war whenever the 
United States goes to 
war. The conflict in- 
volved is obvious. 

Article IT of the Cov- 
enant of the League 
prescribes that if any 
international dispute 
arises between mem- 
bers of the League, 
“they will submit the matter either to arbitration or 
to inquiry by the Council and they agree in no case 
to resort to war until three months after the award 
by the arbitrators or the report of the Council.” 
In subsequent sections, other safety valves are 
devised to prevent war, both among League mem- 
bers and between members and nonmembers of 
the League. 

Now turn to Article II of the proposed Treaty 
between Panama and the. United States. It says, 
flatly enough: “The Republic of Panama agrees to 
co-operate in all possible ways with the United 
States in the protection and defence of the Panama 
Canal. Consequently the Republic of Panama will 
consider herself in a state of war in case of any war 
in which the United States should be a belligerent 
. ..” The rest of the article explains that in order 
to make Panama’s assistance more effective, it will, 
at the request of the United States, turn over to 
it “during the period of actual or threatened hos- 
tilities”” the control and operation of radio and 
aircraft; also that ‘‘the United States shall have direc- 
tion and control over all military operations in any 
part of the territory of the Republic of Panama.” 


Wide World 
WHERE MONROE DOCTRINE AND LEAGUE COVENANT CLASH 
TWO UNITED STATES DESTROYERS IN THE PANAMA CANAL OF WHOSE WAR- 

TIME SIGNIFICANCE THE NEW TREATY TAKES NOTE 


it is urged that this treaty, if it goes into effect, 
will do nothing more than record in black and 
white a condition of affairs which all along has been 
tacitly understood to exist between the United 
States and Panama. Sooner or later, it is argued, it 
had to be stated that the United States would go to 
extreme lengths to protect the Panama Canal in the 
event of a war or threat of a war in which the Canal 
was menaced, and that in such circumstances, and 
for the time being, Panama would virtually cease to 





exercise independent sovereignty. European jour- 
nalists who did not know that such a condition and 
relationship existed between Panama and the United 


States are, it is stated, simply behind the times. 
But Panama as the 


protégé of the United 
States and Panama as 
amember of the League 
are two quite different 
things. The dissatis- 
faction of Europe with 
the first réle may, per- 
haps, be disregarded. 
But consider the situa- 
tion created for other 
members of the League 
by Panama’s proposed 
adherence to the new 
treaty, especially in the 
light of Article XX of 
the Covenant which 
Panama has solemnly 
agreed to respect: “The 
members of the League 
severally agree that this Covenant is accepted as 
abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se 
which are inconsistent with the terms thereof” — 
namely, the former treaties of alliance which ran 
counter to the proposals for breathing spells before 
hostilities — “and solemnly undertake that they 
will not hereafter enter into any engagements in- 
consistent with the terms thereof.” 


_ pomeemeeine CHIARI of Panama professes to 
see no reason why the proposed treaty should 
alter his nation’s “participation in the League or 
its relations in the League,” but it seems pretty 
obvious that the issue raises the whole matter of 
Latin America’s relations with Geneva, in view of 
the Monroe Doctrine, and also of the status of the 
United States in dealing with League members. 

The first reaction of European commentators was 
hostile. Panama’s proposal was read as a step to 
make a scrap of paper of the League Covenant, with 
American connivance; and the situation was talon 
as a new manifestation of the asserted dislike of the 
United States to the League, as well as its alleged 
attempts to wean the Latin American Republics 
from its influence. 

This charge was cabled to the London Times, the 
most influential paper in molding British opinion, 
by its Washington correspondent, and editorially 
commented upon therein. The correspondent as- 
serts that America is trying to hold up the Pan- 
American Union as a League substitute for the 
New World. The editorial describes the “absolute 
incompatibility” of the projected treaty with 
Panama’s place as a member of the Geneva group, 
and goes on to deduce from (Continued on page 111) 
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our- 
and 
ted Monet 
the : ; 
anal Claude Monet was born in Paris on November 14, 
1840. His ambition to paint was strenuously opposed 
sian by his father, but finally the objection was withdrawn on 
gue the condition that his son enter the studio of some 
ent famous artist in Paris. In 1862, therefore, 
tis- Monet became a pupil of Gleyre, but found 
ith himself quite out of sympathy with his 
er- master’s manner of painting. It was 
led. Manet’s work which gave him his 
ua- interest in the new school, and he 
her carried the principles which guided 
aan Manet so much further that he is 
z 
ar considered the founder of the so- 
—~ called “impressionistic” style of 
painting. This word, coined by a 
the critic of the “petit boulevarde,” was 
of caught from one of Monet’s pictures, 
ich when, together with Pissarro, Sisley, 
nly Renoir, Cézanne, Guillaumin, and Mme. Wide 
‘he Berthe Morizot, he took part in an exhibition 
rue in 1874. From his picture entitled, “Impression: 
as Soleil Levant,” the word was coined. His message 
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and the Impressionists 


was primarily one of light, and he sought to express the 
shading of light and air which affects every object 
in nature. His method was to juxtapose with individ- 
ual brush marks the hues which corresponded 
with his analysis of light and shade in such a 
manner that the colors were to be mixed 
rather by the eye that received them than 
on the canvas where they were painted. 
For a long time scorn and derision were 
his only recognition by the public, but 
‘he pursued his principles in defiance 
of the difficulty of selling his paint- 
ings, refusing to be discouraged or to 
lose his serene confidence in the fu- 
ture. Finally, in 1886 and 1887, the 
critics, led by Duranty and Théodore 
Duret, began to recognize his genius, 
followed by M. Durand-Ruel, the art 
dealer. From then on his success was as- 
sured, and the popularity of his painting was 
such that he was for a time notable as the only living 
artist to have his pictures hung in the Louvre. 
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In Manet’s Studio. By Fantin-Latour 
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Rouen Cathedral 


In 1890 Monet began the most typical phase 
of his work, introducing a new treatment of 
subject in European painting, somewhat after 
the manner of Hokusai and Hiroshige, two 
Japanese artists much admired by him. As 
they took the same motif and treated it dif- 
ferently in a series of plates, he took a scene 
and painted a number of pictures of it, show- 
ing its different aspects during the different 
hours of the day. This required a difficult 
and subtle study of light, air, and atmosphere, 
the things which most interested Monet. 
“Les Meules,” painted in 1890, was the first 
of these series, followed by the Cathedral of 
Rouen. In the blazing sun, in the soft evening 
light, and in the rain, the pictures of the 
Cathedral showed to the full the variety 
caused by the play of the hours. It marks al- 
most the climax of the spirit governing the 
artist’s vision. 


Juan-les-Pins, 1888 
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5 Peupliers, 1891 
The series of poplars on a river bank, in which this painting is included, followed the Vues de Norvege, the Rochers & 
Belle-f le, and many others 


Les Nymphéas, 1899 


Among the later series, one 
of the most interesting and 
original is that of the water 
lilies. Monet’s great delight 
was in his estate at Giverny, 
where the pure, sweet air of 
the country in which he so 
delighted came freshly to 
him from the River Seine. 
Here his garden was beauti- 
fied by a pool of water, itself 
a garden of lily pads and 
aquatic vegetation, with a 
Japanese bridge hanging over 
the reflection in the water 
below. Many times Monet 
painted this, his favorite spot. 
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In the garden at Giverny 


A Parisian who forsook Paris, Monet 
lived successively at Argenteuil,in Holland 
and England, at Le Havre, at Vétheuil, 
and finally settled at Giverny, a little town 
on the Seine above Paris. Here he died at 
the age of eighty-six. He had always pre- 
ferred the country to the city for a dwell- 
ing place. Affairs of the world and politics 
interested him little; he was a shy lion. 
Only once in his career did he take a 
political stand, and that was during the 
Dreyfus affair, when he came out to back 
Emile Zola, his friend, against the scandal 
and accusation that finally drove the writer 
into exile. With Clemenceau he had a 
warm friendship, and when he died on 
December Io, 1926, the “‘old tiger,” now 
in his eighty-sixth year, remained behind 
to mourn him. 


sa , 
Wide World 


Funeral of Claude Monet at Giverny 


In the center stands Clemenceau; to the left of Clemenceau, with heavy black mourning veil, is Mme. Labroux, 
daughter-in-law of Monet; at the right of Clemenceau is Mme. Monet, widow of the painter 
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Back Stage in Washington 


The Barometer of the State Department 


that down underneath 





R. KELLOGG 
proves the bar- 
ometer of our 


foreign relations. Upon 
the varying degrees of 
his nervousness can 
severity of affairs of 
state be gauged. Mr. 
Kellogg can become 
very nervous. With him 
as our mercury point I 
should judge the De- 
partment of State has 


prepared. . . 





This week the Washington correspondent re- 
lates the amusing manner in which newspaper 
men gauge the pressure of affairs in the State 
Department, and then turns his attentions to the 
Treasury Building, where the appointment of 
Ogden L. Mills as Under Secretary seems to fore-» 
cast a none too smoothly running machine. There 
is an entertaining story, too, of the Senate 
Finance Committee’s chairman, Mr. 
When he becomes the mouthpiece of the Treas- 
ury, the Utah Senator’s remarks are carefully 
. But read the story 


grows the feeling that 
he doesn’t know what 
it is all about. 

Mr. Kellogg, on the 
other hand, when he is 
willing to talk, shows 
that he, at least, knows 
fully the subject in hand. 
But it is his nervousness 
that worries me. After 
his caperings on the 
Nicaragua-Mexico 


Smoot. 








been having a very un- 
comfortable time lately, what with Mexico and Nica- 
ragua and the silly spectre of Bolshevist meddling. 

Long before he left the Senate by way of defeat in 
the primaries he was called “Nervous Nelly.” I do 
not use the phrase now in any disrespect for Mr. 
Kellogg. I am simply quoting the unhappy name 
attached to him by his old cronies in the Senate. 
They, I am sure, gave it to him rather in the way of 
endearment than in derision. 

Nervous Nelly it was and still is. They form a 
curious pair, this President and Secretary of State 
of ours — one cold and unemotional; the other wiz- 
ened and high-strung. It is said in some quarters 
around the State Department that Mr. Coolidge 
controls our foreign policy, 
whatever it is. I doubt this. 
I know of at least one occasion 
when Mr. Kellogg put his foot 
down hard on something Mr. 
Coolidge had promised. And 
Mr. Kellogg won out. 

Whatever may be ambigu- 
ous about our foreign policy I 
believe to be the fault of Mr. 
Coolidge’s inherent caution 
rather than any lack of good 
common sense on the part of 
Mr. Kellogg. In many dis- 
courses on foreign affairs at the 
White House the President has 
never evidenced a very com- 
plete grasp of international 
relations or history. I am told 
by those who talk with him 
privately on these matters that 
they come away with the same 
sort of feeling. Mr. Coolidge 
always deals in such glowing 
generalities when on this topic 


Keystone 
**MR. KELLOGG, ... 








WHEN HE IS WILLING TO TALK, 
SHOWS THAT HE, AT LEAST, KNOWS FULLY THE SUBJECT 


IN HAND” 


affair I should dislike 
very much for the United States to become involved 
in a serious diplomatic incident with a large power, 
for although I might have full confidence in Mr. 
Kellogg’s judgment, I should be fearful lest he do 
himself an injury under the strain. It obviously 
cannot be good for a man’s health to shake and 
tremble as does Mr. Kellogg when an important 
affair of state is not proceeding so smoothly as 
he might wish. 

I appreciate it is not dignified to recall that our 
Secretary of State was nicknamed Nervous Nelly 
while in the Senate. As much as it pains me to doit, 
I must record that Mr. Kellogg’s nervousness clings 
to him as much in his present high office as it did in 
the body on the Hill. The news- 
paper boys, for instance, tem- 
per their dispatches by the 
pitch of Mr. Kellogg’s antics. 
If he appears his normal self 
they know that the matters of 
the State Department are pro- 
ceeding apace. But if he begins 
to hop about the room like a 
pea in a skillet, then they know 
that the Government is in the 
throes of serious difficulties. 

When Mr. Kellogg, irritated 
by direct and important ques- 
tions from the correspondents, 
begins to jump up and down 
he proves more amusing than 
impressive. He loses that vast 
dignity that used to envelop 
Mr. Hughes when his beard 
bristled. 

I am indeed sorry for Mr. 
Kellogg because of this infir- 
mity. I have often wondered if 
his nervousness appeared as 
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extreme to foreign diplomats when they called. If I 
were a representative of some foreign government I 
would cultivate a habit of calling on the Secretary 
of State until I had calibrated his nervousness. 
Then, if I ever had a really important affair to dis- 
cuss with him, I would know how far to go before 
reaching the breaking point. 

It is only with extreme reluctance that I have 
mentioned this trait of Mr. Kellogg’s at all. I would 
not have done so were it not a fact upon which a 
good deal of importance hangs. One does not inquire 
any longer: “Was there anything doing at the State 
Department today?” One simply asks: “Was Mr. 
Kellogg very nervous at today’s conference?” 

When Representative Ogden L. Mills was “taken 
care of ” after his defeat as the gubernatorial candi- 
date of the Republican party in New York by giving 
him Garrard B. Winston’s post as Under Secretary 
in general charge of the Treasury few persons knew 
of the rumblings and murmurings that were going on 
in that organization. Mr. Mills, of course, was a 
lame duck, although his calibre was such that he 
showed symptoms of a complete political recovery. 
The trouble in appointing him to the position of 
“bright young man of the Treasury” lay in a prob- 
able clash with Mr. Charles S. Dewey of Chicago 
who held the post of Assistant Secretary under Mr. 
Winston. Mr. Dewey was brought into the Treasury 
by Winston, taking the place of Eliot Wadsworth of 
Boston, the latter as pleasant a gentleman as ever 


occupied an official position in Washington. When 
Mr. Winston made up his mind to return to private 
business it was rather expected that Mr. Dewey 
would go with him. Now that the latter has defi- 
nitely established his intention of staying on at 
Washington, conjectures are going the rounds as to 
his compatibility with Mr. Mills. For Mr. Mills 
proves a man of strong ideas; Mr. Dewey is likewise 
constituted, and there is some doubt as to whether 
they will hit together in the pinches. 


PEAKING of the Treasury brings to mind the 
aid it customarily gives such financial experts of 
the Senate as Mr. Smoot. Someone has said that 
Smoot’s brain is like a New England attic: when he 
goes up above there is no telling what he may bring 
down; it may be a grandmother’s shawl or the num- 
ber of mittens worn by laborers of British Guinea. 
On matters like debt settlements the Treasury 
Department prefers to keep the record perfectly 
straight and so furnishes Mr. Smoot with his 
speeches. These are prepared with great attention 
to accuracy, a virtue often lacking in our older 
statesmen. On one occasion Senator Smoot was 
reading his speech for all the world as though it was 
his own but failed to note that in doing so he had 
turned over two pages at once. Fortunately, he 
talks so low that few of the slumbering Senators 
noticed his omission. But the Treasury expert by 
his side turned crimson as Smoot went glibly on. 


A Strange New England 


By Dane Yorke 


” HE wares,” once ran a motto on the front 

page of the Boston Post, “are not improved 

by their seller’s shouting.” So New Eng- 

land believed in a day not long gone by, and per- 

sistently set her face in stern pride against anything 

that savored of self-exploitation or of an appeal to 

the outside world for favor or regard. This trait was 

particularly noticeable in New England’s attitude 
toward the charms of her 





short, was the despair of the booster and rather 
gloried in the fact. Said Robert Frost in his poem, 
““New Hampshire”: 


I met a Californian who would 
Talk California — a state so blessed 
He said, in climate none had ever died there 
A natural death .. . 
New England’s scorn of 





own countryside. “These 
Yankees,” lamented one 
observer, “‘have never had 
the advertising habit; they 
never participated in a 
real-estate boom; they 
have believed that New 
England is better than 
any other country and that 
everybody else would just 
naturally recognize so plain 
a fact.” New England, in 


‘For years the proud and invariable totem 
of New Hampshire has been the stern-featured 
Old Man of the Mountain,” writes the au- 
thor, citing the example in his discussion of 
the recent ‘‘ Brag-and-boost’’ movement in the 
New England States. ‘‘But last May the 
newspapers announced: ‘New Hampshire 
will be represented at the Philadelphia Ses- 
quicentennial by a smartly attired model of a 
winter-sports girl, inviting people to the Granite 

State, the playground of the country’”’ certainty than that the 


such self-advertising en- 
thusiasms spoke in Mr. 
Frost’s ironic comment: 
“That’s what comes of 
being in the market with 
a climate.” 

While his refrain, “It 
never could have happened 
in New Hampshire,” was 
almost a platitude. Noth- 
ing seemed more of a 
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advertising boom-and-boost spirit of California and 

Florida “never could have. happened” either in 

New Hampshire or elsewhere in steady-eyed, quiet- 

mannered, proudly individualistic North-of-Boston. 
But note well that I 
use the past tense. 
It was in 1923 that 
Mr. Frost published 
‘“‘New Hampshire” 
and during all of 1926 
that State — and all 
of New England — 
were very busily 
confounding the 
prophets. 

The debacle, if 
such we may call it, 
was officially ushered 
in on May 28, 1926, 
when a Maine news- 
paper, under the 
headline, “New 

Hampshire Citizens Making Desperate Struggle 
to Offset ‘Come to Maine’ Movement,” recorded 
the fact that $50,000 was being raised by public 
subscription to add to a special publicity fund of 
$25,000 already granted by the New Hampshire 
Legislature. The Maine paper further commented: 


This summer the other New England States are 
looking to Maine for the inspiration of Coral Gables. 
Maine is the first New England State to definitely 
launch a Business Boom program. The others are 
wistfully watching our progress and are hastening to 
take steps to offset our publicity broadcasting. 


By June that “hastening” had resulted in the 
amazing spectacle of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont flaunting themselves on the pages of the 
great newspapers of the country in advertisements 
— sponsored not by individuals, but by State pub- 
licity committees — that shouted their respective 
recreational charms like competing side-show bark- 
ers. In July, New Hampshire, stealing a march 
upon the others, gathered a party of 130 newspaper 
men and women, “representing every State in the 
Union except four” — one wonders if those four 
omitted were sister New England States! — and 
proudly conducted them throughout her domain in 
a tour of self-exploitation of which the staidly con- 
servative Boston Transcript remarked, with ap- 
proval, ““New Hampshire’s advertising stunt may 
well attract the attention of the country wherever 
big things are being done to attract prosperity. It is 
unique in every sense.” Almost a direct answer to 
that Boston Post motto earlier quoted was the 
publication that same month by the Maine State 
Department of Agriculture of a list of farms for sale 
— many of them of the “abandoned” type — under 
the remarkable caption: “Gold Mines of the East!” 


It is unnecessary to particularize further. The 
fanfare dazed even the boosters. As one of them 
remarked, almost incredulously, in a statement pub- 
lished in September, ‘Who would have thought 
five years — or even two years — ago that $300,000 
provided by State, municipal, and private sub- 
scriptions would have been spent in 1926 to ad- 
vertise New England’s advantages and attractions!” 
Who would have, indeed? Or that Massachu- 
setts this year would vote to fall in with North- 
of-Boston in “‘a program of State-wide advertising 
in 1927!” 

But strange as is the mere fact of that advertising, 
there have been other New England manifestations 
even more odd. To recur again to that passage from 
Robert Frost’s “New Hampshire,” New England 
has had climate but she never “sold” it — except, 
perhaps, in the form of ice to India! Truthfully 
speaking, New England has had an abundance of 
climate. Mark Twain spoke feelingly of its infinite 
and unpredictable variety; General Grant half 
jested of its “nine months winter and three months 
cold weather”; even Henry Adams dwelt upon its 
harsh contrasts as cultural disadvantages, while 
historians have repeatedly described the Pilgrim 
settlers — and, by implication, their descendants — 
as having had to face the rigors of “an inhospitable 
climate and sterile, rock-bound soil.” New England 
never resented, particularly, she never glossed nor 
minimized such things. But she does today. A former 
mayor of Boston has been urging, with wide editorial 
approval, a “strong” program of communal ad- 
vertising stressing the advantages — and only the 
advantages— of that same climate. Under the 
headline, “‘Maine’s Newest Booster Movement,” 
the daily press recently noted the request of the 
Maine Public Health 
Association that the 
National Weather 
Bureau at Washing- 
ton include “in its 
weather reports a 
comparative showing 
of the actinic ray con- 
tent of the sun’s rays 
in various parts of 
the country. If this 
is done, Maine may 
be expected to com- 
pare most favorably 
in a comparison of 
this health-giving 
quality of its sun- 
shine.” And the sug- 

estion then followed, that to compete with Fiorida’s 
“Land of Sunshine” slogan, Maine call herself “The 
State of Purest Sunshine!” More striking still, a 
well-known New England newspaper, in a “Brag 
and Boost Your State” editorial, proclaimed New 
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England’s climate as “Best on earth for seven 
months of the year and yet more lovely the other 
five months for those who like the colder winters.” 
(The italics are mine.) I happen to be one of “those 
who like” the New England winter; even so, the 
naive euphemism of that phrasing calls irresistibly 
for emphasis. But then, listen to New Hampshire — 
Robert Frost’s New Hampshire— crying in a 
State advertisement: 


What a place to live! To bring up the children, to 
retain health and win happiness in the sunshine of 
the great outdoors! To raise your own food and 
gather it fresh from tree and vine; to learn to know 
the flowers and the birds! ... Come! ... 
Revel in the wonderful air and scenery of the “Land 
of Scenic Splendor!” 


If New England were in the market with soil 
and climate only! But she hawks other wares as 
well. The Yankee has been persistently called cold. 
In my own experience the criticism is based on 
misunderstanding; the New Englander is not 
demonstrative or effusive, but he does have a 
quiet friendliness, almost shy in quality, that is 
genuine and most likable. New England has been 
aware of her reputation for frigidity and for years 
has gone on her way, unnoticing. But today, a 
hotel advertisement before me says anxiously, 
“There is nothing cold or stiff about the atmosphere 
of this hotel—the management insists on a 
policy of warm-hearted cordiality.” “Our com- 
munity,” contends a chamber of commerce booklet, 
“is an ideal New England village with modern 
homes, with democratic and progressive citizens 
who always give strangers a most cordial reception.” 

Perhaps it may be thought these are simply 
isolated instances. Here is the depiction of an entire 
State. The quotation is from the Boston Trans- 
cript’s account of the newspaper men’s junket 
earlier mentioned. The date is July 17, near the 
end of the “stunt”: 


“Every person a booster for New Hampshire” 
has been the advertising slogan for many months, 
and there has been an amazing response in these 
past few days. Scores of towns and cities have vied 
with one another in placing before the visitors their 
respective scenic and community merits. . . . Men, 
women and children have cheered themselves 
hoarse in their demonstrations of cordiality. Every- 
body has been eager to see to it that the visitors 
have had the best possible impression of the people. 
To the warning, many times expressed from the 
platform by prominent members of the visiting 
party, ““You are too conservative in New Hamp- 
shire,” there has been the response of local speakers 
that the State is fast awakening to the value of 
advertising and the need of hearty co-operation. 


What a picture! Proud New England apologetic; 
taciturn New England cheering itself hoarse in its 


efforts to please; stubborn New England abandon- 
ing its own inner light of free-necked individualism 
to listen meekly and sheepishly to the criticisms of 
outsiders because, forsooth, those same outsiders 
can give — publicity! 

And what is the purpose of it all? A leading 
newspaper of Maine speaks frankly: 


Why are the people of Maine interested in carry- 
ing on a campaign of publicity? It is to induce peo- 
ple of other States to come to Maine to spend some 
of their money. We are not tryitug to get vacation- 
ists and tourists to come here only because they 
have a good time and improve their health. It 
is their money the people of this State are trying 
to get. 


True! Impelled by a severe industrial depression 
that has affected practically every level of her 
population, New England for the first time has 
seriously turned — for revenue — to “the tourist 
business.” It is a radical change; the country 
whose prides have been her town meetings, her 


‘ long rosters of eminent men and women, her great 


industries and her even more remarkable educa- 
tional resources, whose glory has been the title 
“Mother of republics,” that country is today 
trying to live up to the slogan, “The playground 
of the nation.” What a réle for Puritan blood! 

Naturally, she seems strange. Back in 1683 old 
Cotton Mather was saying, “Shall I not endeavor 
to shine by good Example? Yea, and orally upon 
just Occasion, as well as practically always, bear 
a Testimony against the Levity of the Young 
Generation?” But in 1926 other leaders are shout- 
ing, — the quotation is actual, — “We must boost 
New England by advertising or any other means 
that will do the trick!” and some of the “other 
means” are as strange—in New England —as 
would have been the mast of the Mayflower serving 
as a Maypole in Morton’s Merrymount. Perhaps 
that may seem hyperbole. But consider this: 
For years the proud and invariable totem of New 
Hampshire has been the stern-featured Old Man 
of the Mountain, the Great Stone Face. But last 
May the newspapers announced: 


New Hampshire will be represented at the Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial by a smartly attired model 
of a winter-sports girl, inviting people to the Gran- 
ite State, the playground of the country. 


The Great Stone Face supplanted by “Miss 
New Hampshire — with the latest kind of a shingle 
bob!” — the Maine official State folder saying 
coquettishly, “For social diversions come to Maine!” 
— Vermont insisting “Coolidge-Land is Vacation- 
Land,” while her thoroughly representative son, 
Calvin Coolidge, is busy all summer long in learn- 
ing how to fish in an Adirondack lake. Certainly, 
it all betokens a most strange New England! 
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OES anybody nowadays read Sien- 
D kiewicz? With the exception of 


Reymont, he is the only Polish 
writer whom the average reader in this 
country has read. I believe that in this 
city of Boston there is a publisher who 
maintains a more or less collected edition 
of his writings. Who buys them, and what 
books of his are in demand in addition to 
“Quo Vadis”? I am moved to these re- 
flections because I have not heard this 
author’s name mentioned for many years, 
and because I have been trying to read 
“The Patriot Novelist of Poland, Henryk 
Sienkiewicz” (Dutton), by Monica M. 
Gardner. 

Miss Gardner is one of those rare Eng- 
lish people who know Polish well, and she 
has several volumes relating to Poland 
and Polish literature to her credit. But her 
book on Sienkiewicz is very disappointing. 
She says that it is not intended “as an 
exhaustive study on the great Polish 
novelist,” and adds that she has not 
attempted “to write anything in the 
nature of a biography.” What, then, is 
this volume of nearly three hundred pages 
about? Surely, with that space at her 
disposal, Miss Gardner might have done 
one or the other. Instead, she gives a 
series of detailed summaries of his chief 
works, tells us next to nothing of the 
author’s life, and does not even provide 
a bibliography of his writings and their 
available English translations. 

Criticism is not her strong point, and, 
although presumably well versed in the 
subject in which she is a specialist, her 
opening statement suggests that she has 
not been reading the English papers or has 
not entered an English bookshop since 
Reymont received the Nobel prize. 
“Henryk Sienkiewicz, the greatest of 
Polish novelists, is the only writer of his 
nation who is not a stranger to the general 


‘English reader.” I confess that this rash 


and very positive statement, at the outset, 
gave me pause, and I have been pausing at 
frequent intervals throughout the book. 
In the first place, it is a statement which 
manifestly ignores the popularity of Rey- 
mont and Przybyszewski; and in the 
second, an expert in Polish literature 
might have hesitated before conferring 
upon Sienkiewicz a superiority that ex- 
cludes Stephen Zeromski, of whom we are 
shortly to have a novel in translation. 
Kraszewski is also a very considerable 
figure, and two of his novels, at least, 
have appeared in English. 

Miss Gardner, I regret to say, is not 
given to hesitation. One rash statement 
succeeds another. Not satisfied with 
generalizing about Sienkiewicz in his 
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By Ernest Boyd 
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relation to other Polish novelists, she be- 
gins a chapter by saying that “as a 
master of historical romance Sienkiewicz 
stands in the foremost rank of European 
novelists. But at the outset his genius 
expressed itself in a different form. He 
wrote short stories, the best of which are 
no less masterpieces in their own line than 
his great historical fiction.” And in con- 
clusion, casting all discretion to the winds, 
she declares that Sienkiewicz is “so far the 
greatest novelist of Poland, and one of the 
greatest novelists in the world.” In that 
case, Bulwer-Lytton and Lew Wallace 
must be raised from their literary obscu- 
rity and placed beside the greatest novel- 
ists in the world, instead of remaining 
where they belong, among the purveyors 
of good, popular historical fiction. Polish 
literature, it so happens, has been curi- 
ously prolific of writers of this type, and 
did I not feel reluctant to frighten my 
printers with any more consonantal 
mouthfuls, I could list more than half a 
dozen, exclusive of Sienkiewicz, all of 
whom were translated into English during 
the past twenty-five years. That Sien- 
kiewicz is the greatest of these, nobody 
will deny, but that neither makes him the 
greatest novelist of Poland nor one of the 
greatest novelists in the world. 


ARDLY had I recovered from my 
bewilderment at the misapplied 

labor of Miss Gardner’s summaries and 
my astonishment at her lack of critical 
discrimination than I encountered “Luigi 
Pirandello” (Dutton), by Walter Starkie, 
Litt.D. Dr. Starkie is a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he specializes in 
Romance languages and literatures. Evi- 
dently misled by the vogue of Pirandello 
in Dublin and London, he has written a 
substantial volume about him. In this 
country, where his vogue in English began 
with the production of “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author,” enthusiasm has 
waned with each succeeding play. His 
translated works reached London via New 
York and led incidentally to a remarkable 





display of impatience when it was dis- 
covered that mere Americans had trans- 
lated the idol of the moment into a prose 
“disfigured by Americanisms.” I noticed 
that his latest work to appear here, a 
novel about movie life called “Shoot!” 
(Dutton) has been imported from the 
other side. Let no one complain about 
Mr. C. K. Scott-Moncrieff’s Briticisms. 
A British translator can do no wrong! 
Dr. Starkie’s volume resembles Miss 
Gardner’s in two respects. He omits 
biographical details and laboriously sum- 
marizes plots of plays, novels, and stories. 
He is further like her in being wholly un- 
restrained by any sense of caution or 
proportion in proclaiming his enthusiasms 
and opinions. He is convinced that Piran- 
dello is exercising a tremendous influence 
upon the whole European drama, but pro- 
duces no evidence in favor of this belief, 
although he actually predicts that “soon 
the sparkling revue chorus and the be- 
jewelled film-stars will catch the Pirandel- 
lian disease.” Dr. Starkie confesses that he 
“came under the spell of Pirandello four 
years ago in Italy,” which may account 
for the hectic quality of his enthusiasm; 
for Italy these days is obviously not the 
ideal place for serene or dispassionate 
thinking. My own acquaintance with 
Pirandello’s works goes back to 1904, 
when “The Late Mattia Pascal” inter- 
ested me; but when I re-read it a few years 
ago, it seemed to me to have lost its flavor, 
and, looking at Pirandello in that perspec- 
tive, my feeling grew that he was a merely 
transitory phenomenon, and that his end- 
less variations upon a not very interesting 
theme were not particularly original. 


UT Dr. Starkie regards Pirandello as 
one of the “titans,” in succession 
to Shaw and Ibsen, who will change 
radically our conception of drama. If 
there is any city in the world where 
what is newest, most daring and orig- 
inal in the theatre has been constantly 
and intelligently welcomed during the 
past decade, that city is New York. Piran- 
dello has been earnestly studied and 
repeatedly produced, but his essential 
hollowness, the repetitious nature of his 
effects, the fundamental banality of his 
eternal juggling with sanity and madness, 
becomes a bore. When he is not doing that 
sort of thing, he can write good bawdy 
farce. Never, even at his best, does he 
make one feel, to quote Dr. Starkie’s 
amazing claim, that “the Pirandellian 
humor is a danger to humanity, because it 
makes such a frontal attack on our self- 
complacency and our pet illusions.”’ Nous 
en avons vu bien d'autres! 
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Poe in the Crucible 


A Review by Theodore Morrison 


ISRAFEL: The Life and Times of Edgar 
Allan Poe. By Hervey Allen. New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 2 vols. 
$70.00. 


HE delight of reading a biography 
such as Mr. Allen has produced 
must unhappily be infrequent. 
Qualities of mind seem to have united in 
the authorship of this book which seldom 
are fortunate enough to fall together. 
First is an investigator’s patience in fact 
finding which has led Mr. Allen through 
quantities of material that must stand as 
a formidable monument to his skill in 
research — materials, indeed, which en- 
able him to claim for “Israfel” that 
“for the first time, it tells the complete 
story of the man, from birth to death, and 
makes reasonably clear the mystery 
which has hitherto surrounded the first 
half of his life and the formative proc- 
esses of youth.” 

But Mr. Allen has done more than 
throw out a capacious dragnet for facts. 
He has considered and interpreted them 
with natural acumen and with a general 
knowledge, scientific and psychological as 
well as literary, which leads to confidence 
in the reality of his conclusions, and sug- 
gests that in this book the ideals of 
modern criticism and interpretation of 
men have reached a happy consummation. 
The Israfel that emerges from-these vol- 
umes of Mr. Allen’s emerges from “the 
direct evidence latent in the docu- 
ments, letters, books, and illustrations of 
the period from about 1800 to 1850.” It 
is open to the dissatisfied reviewer to say 
that the figure of Poe does not, indeed, 
grow clear; that Mr. Allen has brought 
together materials on an unprecedented 
scale for a study of his life, but that a 
portrait of the central figure is nowhere 
distinctly traced. My own feeling is that 
one is abundantly sensible of the presence 
of Poe as a human being, that one feels it 
palpably and absorbingly in this book. At 
certain points it is not possible to speak 
with knowledge of his character or acts; 
such is Mr. Allen’s admission, and the 
reader must agree with him that to pre- 
tend to understanding at these points 
would have been to set up a straw man in 
place of the real one. Poe’s character has 
been enough maligned, obscured, or 
romanced in the past; let us not substi- 
tute a literary figment for it now. “His 
physical and psychic make-up were 
enormously and peculiarly complex. Any 
simple and easy explanation, however 
desirable and superficially attractive to a 
biographer and his audience, is bound to 
be misleading and contrary to fact.” 


The simple and easy explanation, then, 
is absent from these volumes; not so the 
human being. Through a multitude of 
incidents — from the hour, pleasant to 
vanity, when the “Richmond Junior 
Volunteers,” officered by Capt. John 
Lyle and Lieut. Edgar Poe, acted as 
bodyguard to the veteran Lafayette on 
his visit to America in 1824, to the days of 
fame and agony at Fordham when Vir- 
ginia, in the last stages of tuberulosis, lay 
inadequately covered in a cold room by 
the great coat which Israfel had worn as a 
cadet at West Point — we touch the flesh 
and blood of Poe with that shadow of 
actuality which alone is possible at this 
interval of time and change. Sometimes 
it seems almost easier to understand Poe, 
with his “ghoul-haunted” imagination, 
his weakness of heart and instability of 
nerves, exacting stimulants which in turn 
destroyed him, his sexual abnormality, 
suggested by his relation to Virginia and 
the women whom he pursued with febrile 
but cerebral and ideal passion after her 
death, than to understand the much more 
ordinary John Allan, his foster father, 
with his wealth, his unlawful children, 
and his social prestige, who, although not 
without natural affections, allowed Poe to 
suffer a wretchedness in which starvation 
was an anything but remote probability. 


N his preface the author states that the 
“domestic affairs of John Allan have 
been treated with considerable reserve.” 
(Author’s italics.) On page twenty-eight 
we read: “It is the purpose here to discuss 
the character and affairs of John Allan 
and his family relations at some length 
and with a considerable degree of candor.” 
(Our italics.) The reader may have his 
choice of these statements, and judge for 
himself whether they are incompatible. 
They are typical of other unimportant 
maladjustments throughout the book. In 
any case, the author’s analysis of the rela- 
tions of Poe with Frances and John Allan, 
and of the causes for the final cutting 
adrift of Poe by his guardian, is an admi- 
rable study in the interpretation of human 
beings, their conflicts, and the wounds 
mutually inflicted. 

To the early years in John Allan’s house 
in Richmond must be due some of Poe’s 
predilection for supernatural horrors, 
some of the qualities of his imagination 
and art which have been called “Exotic”; 
for as a boy he associated with negroes, 
as the son of any slave owner would have- 
done. Here is a source of negro influence 
on the topmost stratum of American 
letters, pointed out by the author of 
“Tsrafel” with marked plausibility. 


With the important figures of Maria 
Clemm and her daughter Virginia, Poe’s 
wife, the biographer has also wrought 
wondrously well. Two figures who more 
naturally, profoundly exact reverence 
and pity it would be difficult to find. 
Was food lacking in the ménage she pro- 
tectingly mothered? Mrs. Clemm’s large 
wicker basket went from door to door to 
gather crumbs from the tables of the for- 
tunate. “Her widow’s cap and large 
motherly person, her broad benign face 
troubled with an eleemosynary woe,” 
conquered all objection. “Fortunately 
for a great poet, Mrs. Clemm had 
a knack, a technique, indeed, which 
she soon acquired, of cutting under all 
intelligence and stabbing straight for 
the heart. . . . Only editors could resist, 
and even they did so with tears.” 


REVIEW of “Israfel” would be 

unjust which failed to praise Mr. 
Allen’s reconstruction of the “strange 
forgotten America” in which Poe lived. 
Through the drawing-rooms where Israfel 
recited “The Raven” and where Godey’s 
Lady’s Book was read, through the houses 
where Poe dwelt, through the expanding 
industry and invention of the pregnant 
years before the Civil War, through 
the epidemic of spiritualism in which 
Helen Whitman with her ether-soaked 
handkerchief took eager part, through 
the society to which the tuberculosis fatal 
to Israfel’s wife and brother was the 
“fashionable” and mysterious disease, 
Mr. Allen conducts us unerringly by a 
turn of his pass-key to the most inter- 
esting and instructive exhibits in the 
museum of social history as well as by 
his treasury of illustrations. Much of his 
success with Poe himself must be referred 
to his patience and skill in evoking a lost 
epoch in the flesh. 

It remains to add that the printing of 
the text is grossly careless in the essentials 
of correct spelling, accurate quotation, 
and consistency. For example, the num- 
ber of a house in which Poe lived is 
given once as 133 and again as 113}. 
An important poem by Poe is quoted 
with three errors prejudicial to rhyme and 
sense. The raven, as described in a poem 
written to, not by, Poe, wanders in from 
“the Night’s Platonic shore” — a truly 
amusing travesty of the character of that 
still croaking bird. The name of the young 
man, Patterson, who in Poe’s last days 
offered to finance his long-projected maga- 
zine, the Stylus, is printed differently in 
different places. These, and other sins of 
the publisher, are especially grievous in 
connection with a scholar’s work. 
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Heaven Trees. By Stark Young. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


NY book from the pen of this essayist, 
playwright, and critic was bound to 
have more than usual interest attached to 
its publication, and when “Heaven Trees” 
made its appearance some time ago, it was 
found that the author had added the 
talents of a novelist to his already demon- 
strated abilities. I say the talents of a 
novelist — for although this newest work 
is scarcely more than a glorified series of 
character sketches, only a novelist could 
have written it. “Heaven Trees” unfolds 
no plot, develops no single great climax, 
pursues no connected narrative. It merely 
rambles about under the venerable trees 
of this Mississippi plantation, brings to 
life a vast and friendly host of aunts, 
uncles, cousins, and neighbors with a 
warmth and a vividness and a gentle 
sympathy that is utterly charming. In 
particular, “my Uncle George,” with his 
profanity and his stories and his great 
goodness of heart; Aunt Martha, brisk, 
resourceful, temperamental; Cousin 
Georgia, essentially of the traditional 
South; Cousin Ellen, Vermont inbred; 
and Parson Bates, fire-eating apostle of 
the doctrine of brimstone damnation: 
these stand out from the pages most 
strongly. The trivialities and common- 
places of their lives become strangely 
significant; to be carefully noted and re- 
membered by the reader as they have 
been by the author himself. Mr. Young’s 
book is in no way sensational, but his 
quiet and whimsical jottings linger com- 
fortably long after the nervous scribble of 
so many of his contemporaries has been 
made into photoplays and forgotten. 


* *e KK * 


Utopia in Chains. By Morris Gordin. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


HIS is the personal narrative of an 

American Communist who with fervid 
revolutionary enthusiasm goes to Russia 
and gets a job in the Soviet Government. 
It is the story of his disillusionment as a 
result of actual contact with the brutal- 
ities and corruption of the dictatorship. 
What makes the book important and 
unique for American readers among all 
the books on Russia is the double fact 
that the author was both an American 
college student and an ardent Communist. 
Both in America and Russia he was on 
the inside of the Communist movement, 
and yet he writes in an idiom the ordinary 
American can understand. The profound 
sincerity of the author, combined with his 
emotional powers have created a narrative 
style that compels attention throughout. 





New Books in Brief Review 





For an intimate, -personal picture of the 
workings of the Soviet machine we know 
of no better book. 


** * * 


The Letters of George Eliot. Selected by R. 
Brimley Johnson. New York: Lincoln 
MacVeagh. The Dial Press. $2.50. 


HIS excellent set of letters has been 

carefully chosen by Mr. Johnson 
from the J. W. Cross edition of George 
Eliot’s life as related in her letters and 
journals. It is not given to many of us to 
walk with the great; and to know authors 
through their books is often seeing them 
“through a glass darkly,” but in their 
letters we may meet them on the same 
basis of equality to which their families 
and friends were entitled. George Eliot 
was a great author, but more than that, 
she was a fine and lovable woman. Her 
early life shows her kindness to her 
father; later, through her letters to Mr. 
Lewes’ children by his first wife, one is 
assured of her kindness to them. The 
strength and ardor of her spirit shines 
through the letters, and the all too short 
preface by Mr. Johnson holds a most 
enlightening description of her life and 
personality. 

** eK * 


Tomorrow Morning. By Anne Parrish. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.00. 


S compared with “The Perennial 
Bachelor,” this new novel by Anne 
Parrish has the same happy gift of ef- 
fective detail and description, but lacks 
the sustained interest of the earlier one. 
Kate, whose story is told first as a wife 
and later as a mother, is a clear and well- 
drawn character, arousing both sym- 
pathy and interest. But the plot abandons 
her temporarily for her son’s wife, who is 
evidently meant to be a fast woman, and 
who only succeeds in being the silliest 
kind of spoiled flapper. At the end, to the 
reader’s relief, the story returns to Kate, 
who definitely and finally sacrifices her 
dream of an artistic career to her son. 
At times the book rises to heights of ap- 
peal; the reader must confess to a silent 
tear at the homely and telling way in 
which the cook’s sympathy for her mis- 
tress was expressed, when on the hus- 
band’s death, she banged the oven door 
and sniffed and refused to leave in spite 
of reduced wages. Again, at the end, the 
novel reaches heights in the description of 
Kate’s realization that her son, being big 
enough for grief, was blessed among men, 
and greater than she, who if she were 
brave, would have to let people know 
how brave she was being. Kate is a very 








human figure; the old Aunt Sarah is very 
real, and Carrie Pyne, the talkative old 
maid. But at times the interest in the 
book wanes with the pages of irrelevant 
dialogue. One feels also that every casual 
passer-by is hailed and brought in. “To- 
morrow Morning” is a readable book, but 
Anne Parrish has set herself a higher 
standard than this to live up to. 


**e KK * 


Leaves from a Viceroy’s Note-Book, and 
Other Papers.. By the Marquess 
Curzon of Kedleston. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. $10.00. 


IKE many English statesmen who have 
held the highest posts, the late Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy of India, loved literature 
and practiced the writing of it when he 
could. His literary editors in their intro- 
duction are not wrong in commending him 
for “a quartette of literary verses” — 
charm, gayety, information, and style. 
India comes to the reader through a mind 
that is at once the mind of a great im- 
perial administrator and of a cultivated 
English gentleman possessed of wit and 
curiosity. In the travel sketches included, 
Lord Curzon takes the reader to many 
lands which are terra incognita to most 
Westerners, even to Englishmen, such as 
the capital of Annam and the passes of the 
Hindu Kush. The Viceroy’s account of 


’ the origin of polo is full of charm and 


curious information. 
x**e KK * 


Guy de Maupassant. By Ernest Boyd. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 


ERE is a very complete biographical 
portrait which is neither in the old 
manner of log-heavy sentences and a 
mighty appendix nor of the new genre of 
the impressionistic or Freudian novel. 
Ernest Boyd has not only examined the 
original and unpurged manuscript sources 
of his much censored subject, but he 
brings to the study of de Maupassant a 
knowledge of general European literature 
that is rare in English or American 
scholarship. His special field has long 
been comparative European literature, 
and we hazard the belief that he has read 
more of it in the original languages than 
any American critic now writing. This 
has enabled him to bring to his study of 
de Maupassant, not only the fruits of pa- 
tient scholarship, but an extraordinarily 
catholic judgment. Mr. Boyd’s style is 
full of pith and charm, and he creates not 
only a portrait of de Maupassant, but a 
good hand drawing of his famous master, 
Flaubert, and a living sketch of the French 
literary circles of the day. 
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What the World Is Doing 





Acme 


BURTON K. WHEELER 


MONTANA DEMOCRAT WHO HAS BEEN ONE OF 
THE LEADERS IN CRITICIZING THE PRESIDENT'S 
NICARAGUAN POLICY 


S though in answer to those critics 
who answered his plea to the press 
for support of our policy in Nicara- 


gua with the statement that they could - 


not lend support without knowing exactly 
what the policy might be 
and the circumstances 
which had decided it, Presi- 
dent Coo.incE sent a message to Congress 
on January 10. Long and carefully docu- 
mented, it explained the history of the 
Nicaraguan situation and stated several 
reasons which Mr. Coo.ipce felt were 
adequate to account for the large naval 
force which has been dispatched by our 
Government to keep peace in the troubled 
Central American republic and maintain 
in office President Apo.ro D1az. 

Briefly, Mr. Coo.mpce recalls that in 
1912, United States Marines were landed 
in Nicaragua to halt a revolution and 
restore peace. Although the major portion 
of them withdrew within a 
few weeks, a legation guard 
remained at Managua, the 
capital, until August 3, 1925. CaARLos 
SoLorzano had been elected to the Presi- 
dency the previous November, and there 
was every indication that peace would 
prevail. 

No later than October, 1925, however, 
Gen. Emit1ano Cuamorro fomented an- 
other revolution, and after the shooting 
was over, he was able to dictate terms to 
President Sotorzano. Among his actions 


Mr. Coolidge 
Replies 


War and 
Peace 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


was the ousting of eighteen members of 
Congress for alleged fraudulent elections 
and the substitution of 
other men favorable to 
himself. Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, leader of 
the present revolution, who was elected 


History 


Vice President with President SoLorzano, | 


left the country in November, 1925, ex- 
pelled by the Congress now packed with 
CHAMORRO supporters. On January 16, 
1926, SOLORZANO resigned as President 
and the Congress elected CHamorro 
First Designate. The following May a rev- 
olution broke out which was suppressed 
by Cuamorro, but soon a more insistent 
attack began, this time with more success. 
In August, 1926, upon the request of the 
Nicaraguan Government, United States 
Marines returned to the country and es- 
tablished a neutral zone at Bluefields. 
There, an armistice between the contend- 
ing factions having been declared, a 
parley was held from which the envoys 
of Dr. Sacasa suddenly withdrew before 
any agreement was reached. 

On October 30, 1926, General Cua- 
mMoRRO, having been repeatedly told by 
our State Department that the United 
States could not recognize him since he 
had gained office by a 
coup d'état contrary to the 
Washington treaties of 
1923, turned over the executive power to 
SesasTiAN Uriza who had been ap- 
pointed First Designate by the Congress 
which CuHamorro controlled. But the 
United States likewise refused recognition 
to Uriza, and he thereupon convened the 
Congress into extraordinary session, sum- 
moning back the representatives who had 
been ousted by CHamorro. On November 
10, this Congress elected ApotFro D1az to 
the Presidency with but two dissenting 
votes, seven men refraining from voting, 
and fourteen being absent. Next day, 
D1az assumed power, was inaugurated on 
November 14, and recognized by the Uni- 
ted States on November 17. 

All this, of course, is history. The 
President’s message then continues to 
explain some of the reasons for our 
actual intervention in Nicaragua — and 
there is no longer question 
of its being intervention 
since we have acted favor- 
ably toward Diaz and_ unfavorably 
toward Dr. Sacasa’s forces. “I have the 
most conclusive evidence,” says the 
President, “that arms and munitions in 
large quantities have been on several 
occasions since August, 1926, shipped 
to the revolutionists in Nicaragua. Boats 
carrying these munitions have been fitted 
out in Mexican ports and some of the 


“Viva 
Diaz!”’ 


Mexico’s 
Hand 


munitions bear evidence of having be- 
longed to the Mexican Government. It 
also appears that the ships were fitted out 
with the full knowledge of and, in some 
cases, with the encouragement of Mexican 
officials, and were, in one instance at 
least, commanded by a Mexican naval 
reserve officer.” With this information 
in mind, the arms embargo against 
Nicaragua was lifted and orders were 
issued to halt the landing of arms for 
Sacasa’s forces. 

Mr. Coo.tipce makes much of the 
safety of American lives and property, 
stating that as his basic reason for the 
strong stand which he has taken in favor 
of Diaz. He also calls to the 
attention of Congress our 
rights acquired in 1914 to 
construct a canal across Nicaragua and 
to build a naval station on Fonseca Bay. 
Numerous American industries have 
been established in the country, he states, 
which must be protected. If the revolution 
continues, the financial situation of the 
country will be jeopardized, the currency 
inflated, and industry seriously affected 
if not destroyed. For these reasons, he, 
deems that his action to protect American 
interests in Nicaragua is amply justified. 

Meanwhile, the situation created by 
the land and petroleum laws in Mexico 
continues to cause both Mexican and 
United States officials grave concern. 
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JOHN VAN A. MACMURRAY 
AMERICAN MINISTER TO PEKING NOW ON HIS 
WAY TO THIS COUNTRY TO CONFER WITH THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT UPON THE CHAOTIC CON- 

DITIONS IN CHINA 
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Keystone 
SENATOR JAMES COUZENS 


THE GOVERNMENT CLAIMS THAT HE OWES $10,- 
909,588.08 IN UNPAID EXCESS PROFITS TAXES 


These two laws require, among other 
things, that all foreigners holding Jand and 
oil rights in Mexico shall file 
a confirmatory description 
of their holdings. In the 
case of oil leases, December 31, 1926, was 
the last date for filing such‘ papers; 
January 21 is the dead line on land leases. 
President Cattes has directed the De- 
partment of Industry, Commerce, and 
Labor to report to Attorney-General 
Romeo Orteca the names of individuals 
and corporations that have failed to 
apply for confirmatory concessions under 
the petroleum law; it is expected that 
after January 21 he will issue a similar 
order with regard to land leases. Attor- 
ney-General OrTEGA, it is understood, 
will pass upon each individual case 
personally, and his rulings will have the 
same effect as court decisions. 

Observers in Mexico state that the 
Government there is much concerned 
with the situation. It fears that the 
United States will not stand for seizure of 
property provided for under 
the new law, and is willing, 
according to a statement 
made by President CaLLes to a group of 
Americans now in Mexico City, to let 
The Hague Arbitration Tribunal decide 
the matter as a final resort. But CALLEs 
makes plain that he would consent to 
such a course only as a last resort, for, he 
says, ““we know from painful experience, 
and history confirms this, that arbitration 
courts adopt the viewpoints of the strong 
nations, which always dominate. But 
of two evils, choose the lesser.”” Whether 
by this last remark President CALLEs 
was referring to the possibility of actual 
hostilities with the United States, or 
simply to withdrawal of recognition was 
not explained. Referring to the latter 
eventuality, he stated that it would be 


Anxiety in 
Mexico 


The Lesser 
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distinctly injurious to the Government 
and would aid greatly the Clerical party 
and small groups which are always ready 
for revolution. He believes that a with- 
drawal of recognition by the United 
States would surely result in revolution. 
But revolution seems already to have 
come. The unrest which has been spread- 
ing throughout Mexico since the Govern- 
ment’s antireligious edicts of last July 
came finally to the surface 
— January 10. On that day 
Bishop Pascua D1az of 
Tabasco, secretary and spokesman of 
the Mexican Episcopate, together with 
five other bishops and archbishops, 
twelve women, eight men, and two 
American press correspondents, was ar- 
rested. On the next day Bishop D1az 
was removed, it is believed to Vera 
Cruz, whence it is expected that he will 
be deported to Cuba. His five fellow 
churchmen were released. 
Following the arrests, on January 11, 
a Catholic demonstration at Cocula in 
the state of Jalisco was broken up by the 
police and municipal authorities; and in 
the skirmish that ensued, 
the mayor of the city and 
a local deputy, together 
with nineteen others, were killed. Reports 
of armed uprisings on the part of the 
Mezquital Indians near Durango City 
continue to filter into the capital; but 
these have been characterized by the 
Government authorities as mere excite- 
ment among a particular tribe that 
always revolts whenever chance arises. 
Spasmodic fighting has been reported 
from Coahuila, as well. But according to 
a statement issued by General ALvarez, 
chief of staff of the Ca..es forces, 
all trouble has been confined to five 
states. In each case the Government 
considers the trouble unimportant. Only 
in Durango does the Government 


Indian 
Troubles 


) 
admit any serious loss, where a Federal 
general was killed and his troops defeated. 

At the first day’s hearings, on January 
11, of the Government’s suit to recover 
$30,000,000 in income taxes from the 
former minority stockholders of the Ford 

‘ Motor Company, JosEPx 
.. — ‘es | L* Davies, general counsel 
for the appellants, reviewed 
the early history of the Detroit manu- 
facturer’s struggles. With a total working 
capital of only $28,000, Mr. Davies stated, 
the concern commenced work in 1903. 
Within the next decade it had paid out 
$23,000,000 in dividends, and amassed 
property worth in the neighborhood of 
$22,000,000. In the early years, so ran the 
attorney’s account, Mr. Forp received a 
salary of $3,000 a year, while United 
States Senator James Couzens, a defend- 
ant for more than $10,000,000, serving at 
that time as business manager of the firm, 
was paid a salary of $2,500. 

In 1919, when the original minority 
stockholders were bought out by Forp, 
the value of each share fixed by the then 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Dan- 

1EL C. Roper, was $9,- 

$6,000 489.34. In 1925, however 

too High ee > 

Commissioner Davin H. 

Biair ruled that the Roper figure had 

been approximately $6,000 too high. It is 

on the basis of the later ruling that the 

Government is pursuing its claim, and 

on the earlier that the appellants rest 
their defense. 

The Government is seeking over $4,- 
000,000 from Horace H. Racxuam of 
Detroit, the only one of the original 
twelve present at the hearing, a similar 

. sum from the estates of 
Costly Profits biorace E. and Joun F. 
Dopce, and lesser sums from the others 
of the minority investors prior to 1919. 
If ALEXANDER W. Greco, the young at- 
torney handling the claim, makes good his 
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Underwood & Underwood 
BACK TO THE LAND 
PREMIER BENITO MUSSOLINI GIVES PRACTICAL 
APPLICATION TO HIS MANIFESTOES URGING 
ITALIANS TO A PROGRAM OF MORE INTENSIVE 
AGRICULTURAL CULTIVATION 


case before Federal Judge STERNHEGAN, 
the Government will be the gainer by the 
largest amount ever brought into question 
in this way. 

The Fascist party in Italy has ded- 
icated its fifth year of existence to the 
fulfillment of a fourfold- program, which 
may be briefly itemized as follows: First, 
the education of the masses; 
second, better discipline and 
cooperation between the 
authorities within the state; third, a 
“weeding out” within the ranks of the 
party, the better to prepare the men who 
will eventually assume control of the 
Government as their elders drop out; 
fourth, “to display the fundamental 
virtues of Fascism in devotion, sacrifice, 
and silent laboriousness.”” Among further 
announcements made by the Grand 
Fascist Council on January 8 after a two- 
day conference, comes the decree that 
only three holidays are to be recognized 
in 1927: “Youth’s Day” on March 23; 
the anniversary of the first Fascist Labor 
Day on April 21; and “Victory Day,” 
the anniversary of the party’s triumphal 
march on Rome, on October 28. It was 
also announced that no further adult 
members would be admitted to the party 
roster, for the present at least, inasmuch 
as the list now totals 940,000. Youths 
eighteen years of age will be mustered in, 
however, as well as any between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-one who shall 
have proved to the authorities that their 
political and moral history is all that it 
should be. 

With the looting of the British con- 
cession at Hankow on January 2, the 
Chinese situation took a sudden ominous 
turn and became a matter of very grave 
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and direct concern to all foreign 
powers whose nationals are now in 
the Yangtze ports. During 
the unchecked exhibition 
of mob madness in which 
Hankow coolies and renegade soldiers 
wrecked the foreign concession of the city 
while the Cantonese troops looked on, 
helplessly apathetic, scores of British 
women and children were crowded hur- 
riedly into river boats and carried down- 
stream to Shanghai, where organizations 
of foreigners cared for them. After the 
damage had been done, a semblance of 
order was restored to Hankow by Can- 
tonese troops, and the concession came 
once more under British control. 

Scarcely had the Hankow affair been 
quieted, however, when a similar outbreak 
occurred at Kiukiang, farther down the 
river, and since January 6 foreigners have 
been terrorized by infuriated 
mobs who have attacked the 
business center, looted the 
stores, and sacked the homes of British, 
Americans, and Japanese. Fugitives from 
this city as well are constantly pouring 
into Shanghai; and a rough estimate 
places the number of homeless refugees 
at more than 500. 

Dispatches from Shanghai on January 
11 described the situation there as one of 
extreme tension. British and American 
vessels are riding at anchor in the harbor; 

a more are being rushed to the 

Pin ll spots and several cruisers of 

in Shanghai both countries are plowing 

at full speed for Hankow, 
although there is some doubt as to their 
ability to approach nearer than two or 
three hundred miles, owing to the shallow- 
ness of the upper river at this season. 
Foreign consuls at Shanghai, acting in 
concert, have resolved to stand ready to 
defend their nationals against any possible 
mob uprising of whatever kind, and quite 
independent of the Cantonese forces, in 
whom their faith has been sadly shaken. 
The knowledge that foreign authorities 
in Shanghai were preparing their own 
defense has circulated among the Chinese, 
who are just beginning to realize that 
world opinion, which they came to hold 
rather too lightly after the recent British 
memorandum in favor of conciliation had 
seemed to indicate fear of them, may very 
possibly set in definitely and belligerently 
against them. 

Eucene Cuen, Foreign Minister of 
the Cantonese National Government, 
issued a statement immediately afterwards 
indicating that in spite of American par- 

ticipation in the defense 
Chen Protests preparations for the inter- 
Friendliness national concession, and the 

fact that America is still a 
party to the objectionable treaties, his Gov- 
ernment maintains a genuinely friendly 
attitude toward the United States. He 
declared that when the Cantonese should 
be victorious, they would assume control 


Kiukiang 
In Uproar 


of the city, not as conquerors, but rather 
to preserve the work which the foreigners 
had so ably advanced. 
Meanwhile, the British Cabinet has been 
summoned together by Premier Baldwin 
is _ to discuss the recent devel- 
British Cabi- G5ments in the East and to 
net Meets Sop 
formulate a more rigorous 
program for the protection of British 
lives and British interests there. 
Resentment is spreading throughout 
the Republic of Panama against the pro- 
posed treaty between that country and the 
United States, the terms of 
Panama which were made public in 
ae a December, and which is 
discussed at length in an 
article by Ricuarp Lee Strout in this 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT. The treaty, 
as it now stands, would bind Panama to 
allow free passage of our military forces 
through its territory in time of peace and 
to ally with us “in case of any war in 
which the United States should be a 
belligerent.” Dr. Harmopio Arias, for- 
mer Panamaian delegate to the League of 
Nations, with whose pact the proposed 
agreement is believed to be inconsistent, 
has set himself as heartily opposed to any 
such alliance as that advanced. On Jan- 
uary 8 he was reported as declaring that 
the people of Panama as a whole feel that 
adoption of the treaty of alliance with 
this country would be subversive to the 
best interest of their republic; and he is 
further quoted as doubting that even 
those who negotiated the terms approved 
of them, but rather felt that the condi- 
tions represented “the most they could 
obtain from the United States.” He said, 
“Panama still has confidence that the 
United States . . . will consent that it be 


amended so as to conform to their inter- 
national traditions.” 





Keystone 
CARL T. SCHUNEMAN 
ST. PAUL LAWYER WHO HAS BEEN APPOINTED 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY SUC- 
CEEDING McKENZIE MOSS 
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The League and the 
Panama Treaty 


(Continued from page 96) 
the situation that the position of all South 
American countries within the League 
while under the Monroe Doctrine “has 
been from the first anomalous.” 

The Times’ leader writer says: “The 
existence of the Monroe Doctrine makes 
it in any case extremely difficult for the 
transatlantic members to accept League 
mediation in American disputes, while 
their geographical position debars them 
from effectual participation in any League 
action in Europe.” 

To this statement, and similar attacks 
in other papers, American Senators have 
made a spirited defense. Technically, it 
is pointed out, the United States, which 
is not even a member of the League, 
cannot be blamed for the contradictory 
obligations which are undertaken by a 
League member. But in this situation, the 
technical issue is of minor importance. 
Even the question of whether Panama 
stays in or withdraws from the League 
is relatively insignificant. The most im- 
portant is to determine what the attitude 
of the United States shall be toward the 
League in the future, and whether there 
actually exists in the State Department 
the hostility to it alleged by European 
journalists. 

As matters stand, the projected treaty 
must run the gauntlet both of the Panama 
and the American Congress. The whole 
matter is likely to raise grave questions at 
the next sessions in Geneva, and it may 
conceivably bring a note from Britain 
regarding the Canal, though the latter’s 
precedent in respect to the full control of 
the Suez Canal predisposes the London 
Daily Telegraph, at least, to view sym- 
pathetically the comparable special in- 
terest of the United States in- Panama. 
But sooner or later the zones of influence 
of the Monroe Doctrine and of’ the 
League must be defined, together with 
the attitude of Latin America and that 
of the United States toward the League. 





Letters to the Editor 





A Fair Presentation 
Pasadena, California. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

A few days.ago I mailed you the card 
for a trial subscription. THE INDEPENDENT 
was the first paper of which I have any 
recollection. I remember when a child 
how I stood at my mother’s knee while 
she scanned THE INDEPENDENT, or rather 
the list of killed, wounded, and missing. 
My oldest brother was in the Civil War 
for three years. When I grew to manhood 
I continued the paper until it was moved 


to Boston. I think now that, perhaps, I 
made a mistake in dropping my subscrip- 
tion, and wish to try it again. i am coming 


_to feel that THE INDEPENDENT perhaps 


would represent what I believe to be a 
truer exposition of the changing condi- 
tions. I do not want an anodyne, but 
an unbiased consideration of what is 
going on in world changes and a fair 
presentation. 

Cuartes E. Sr. Joun. 





The Fight in Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Tue INDEPENDENT article on Minne- 
sota is fine. The prominence given it in 
your pages is splendid. I am telling all my 
friends about it, and shall speak about it 
before my audience on Sunday. The news 
stands are all sold out and are scrambling 
to get more copies. 

The fight is on. Riley has transported 
half a dozen of the most noted Funda- 
mentalist windjammers to Minnesota to 
act as a flying squadron. He is going to 
carry the campaign into every corner of 
the State. The bill is to be introduced next 
week. Several of us are trying to arouse 
the liberal forces and get them organized. 

Joun H. Dietricn, 
Minister, The First Unitarian Church. 


Editor’s Note. —Dr. Dietrich’s letter 
refers to Bruce Tarrant’s article in THE 
INDEPENDENT for January 1 which de- 
scribed the activities of Fundamentalist 
W. B. Riley against the theory of 
evolution. 





The Rights of a Community © 
San Francisco. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Your editorial “A Program for the 
Philippines” in THe INDEPENDENT, De- 
cember 18, 1926, is fine. It goes to the core 
of the business. If we are candid, no one 
can deny that at the bottom of all interna- 
tional interference is a desire to exploit the 
native inhabitants for profit. Why cannot 
we be honest and limit our interference 
to the prevention of organized burglary 
(sometimes called war and sometimes 
pacification), the forcible appropriation of 
the goods of other countries, especially 
where the people are unarmed. This is a 
peculiarly British failing, as witness the 
Herzog party in South Africa endeavor- 
ing to reintroduce slavery under cover of 
any guise that will cloak the truth. 

Relationships with weaker peoples will 
never be satisfactorily adjusted until we 
regard each community as the equivalent 
of a domestic household. Each community 
has a right to make its own domestic laws, 
however much they may differ from our 
own concepts or prejudices. All that out- 
siders can justly require is that there shall 


be no distinction between the treatment 
of aliens and citizens and that the qualifi- 
cation for becoming citizens shall not be 
varied for those who become enamored of 
the institutions and desire to take a hand 
in the affairs of management. Free trade 
and free passage are essential conditions. 
The regulation of property and taxation 
is a purely domestic matter, but there 
must be no distinctions between . the 
property rights of aliens and citizens. A 
shopkeeper does. not inquire the national- 
ity of a prospective customer. The aliens 
of South Africa, China, and the Philip- 
pines demand preference. In other coun- 
tries the citizens demand preference over 
aliens. Neither condition is permissible. 

Joe. WINTERTON. 


. 





*‘Author’s Correction” 
_ Washington, D. C. 
To the Editor of THt INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

My attention has just been called to an 
editorial appearing in your publication 
for December 4, 1926, entitled “A Crutch 
for the Lame Duck.” In this editorial you 
state that my proposed amendment has 
been passed by the House several times, 
but that the Senate has refused to approve 
it. The facts in the case are that it has 
passed the Senate three times, the last 
time with only two votes against it, but 
has been held up in the House and pre- 
vented from coming to.a vote. 

I am satisfied, in my own mind, if the 
proper means were employed, a vote could 
be forced on this proposition and I have no 
doubt whatever but that it would pass 
almost unanimously. It is now pending 
before the House and is on the calendar, 
but the so-called leaders prevent it from 
coming to a vote and I am fearful it will be 
killed again, as it has on the previous 
occasions, by those who are in temporary 
control of the House. I give you these 
facts that you may have the true status 
of the proposed amendment before you. 

G. W. Norris, 
Senator from Nebraska. 


Editor's Note. — A letter from Senator 
Hiram Bingham of Connecticut, together 
with a correction of THe INDEPENDENT’S 
error in the editorial~in question, was 
published in the issue of December 25, 
1926. 





This American, Swinnerton! 
Fort Fairfield, Maine. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Under the heading, “Remarkable Re- 
marks,” and in your issue of January 8, 
Frank Swinnerton was quoted, whose 
remarks were caustic and uncouth, and 
against the greatest empire in the world. 
He says, “There is more national pride in 
a single city in the United States than 
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there is in the whole of England.” What 
confounded rot and drivel. I might re- 
mind him that this so-called national 
pride was not much in evidence during 
the World War. Waving the flag and 
singing “The Star Spangled Banner” 
until one is hoarse do not constitute 
national pride. 

After reading in the same issue your 
“Innocents Abroad,” I believe you 
should have included this Swinnerton. 
Back of his tirade you will find a personal 
grudge against old England and every- 
thing English. Does he not know that our 
language comes from there? But then, he 
speaks almost like a Russian. 

In closing, I wish to state that THE 
INDEPENDENT is the best that comes to 
my desk. Other magazines seem to be 
afraid to speak the truth. Yours is indeed 
“Independent.” I wish you every success 
possible. 

Rev. Davin Jones. 





The Jukes and the Kalikaks 
National Mine P. O., Michigan. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Why do you so rashly permit a recent 
contributor to your pages to cast doubt on 
the mental depravity of the Kalikaks? 
(‘The Riddle of Abnormal Minds” by 
Abraham Myerson, M.D., December 18, 
1926.) If the Kalikaks are not feeble- 
minded, that tribe loses its one claim to 
fame and sinks at once to the plane of un- 
distinguished existence on which dwell the 
Smiths and the Browns. Worse yet, you 
reduce to the status of fourth-rate fiction 
a vast literature that we, in our fond ig- 
norance, have accorded the respect due 
the opinions of science. 

The Jukes and the Kalikaks, as the 
classic example illustrating the inexorable 
nature of a certain principle of heredity, 
have, in the popular mind, acquired an 
impregnable logical validity. No one ever 
disputes that the Jukes and the Kalikaks 
are, finally, the pre-Cambrian foundation 
upon which is grounded the most sig- 
nificant conclusion of modern heredity. 

Even in my school days, I viewed with 
an awe that at times approached rever- 
ence the terrifying stream of social iniq- 
uity that arose in the mental incompetence 
of the elder Jukes and spread in an ever- 
broadening tide through the ranks of so- 
ciety. Cursed with a lively imagination, I 
often speculated on the length of time that 
would be required before the entire race 
was reduced to Juke mentality. There was 
something grimly satisfying in the ap- 
palling thought that this fearful mental 
blight, creeping steadily forward like a 
shadow, would at last sweep triumphantly 
over the thresholds of colleges and univer- 
sities and reduce their faculties to the men- 
tal competence of doddering imbeciles. 

And is one stupendous heresy a week 
not enough? You lend the pages of the 


same issue to the propagation of the 
statement that: “Eugenics does not 
yet need publicists; it needs scientists and 
scientific work.” 

That statement, perhaps, defines the 
needs of eugenics exactly enough. But 
does it not imply a most callous and rep- 
rehensible disregard of the needs of the 
publicists? It is precisely on eugenics in 
its present state of development that the 
publicists can write voluminously, plausi- 
bly and interminably. When the subject 
emerges from the mists of speculation to 
take form as a demonstrable science, it 
will hold nothing of interest for the aver- 
age publicist. Publicists, my dear sir, have 
their limitations. 

But the saddest blow of all is struck by 
your contributor when he dismisses as 
unproven the assumption that environ- 
mental alterations cannot be transmitted. 
He thus most impiously casts doubt on 
the catholicity of the new religion of which 
the publicist is the great prophet. 

Pray spare us. We are not yet strong in 
the new faith. We are being betrayed 
again into the hands of the prophets of 
environment and the pesky uplifter. 

Guy ScuvutTTe. 





" The Weary Titan Rises” 
Oakland, California. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

A good editorial in your excellent num- 
ber for December 18. “Germany has long 
since ranged herself against strong temp- 
tation to go Bolshevist.” This is quite 
true. I know Germany intimately, and al- 
though I have not been in Russia, I fully 
understand the position there and how far 
removed are Russian ideals from German 
culture. Yet their economic interests 
might easily coincide. Still I am at a loss 
to understand wherein the fearful antip- 
athy to “Bolshevism” consists. No one 
will venture an answer. To ask them 
causes a foaming at the mouth and curs- 
ing. Yet no one seems capable of formu- 
lating a sane objection. They occasionally 
bring up some of the long-exploded war 
propaganda, but to attempt any reason- 
ing merely results in a stare and an ex- 
pression of wonder as to who could 
possibly ask such a question. It is ap- 
parently rank heresy: to mention the 
subject. Lenin formulated the whole mat- 
ter in his unconditional refusal to treat 
land as merchandise. As land is the main 
item of merchandise in this country, one 
can comprehend the radical difference on 
that point. But why not admit that vital 
difference as the real stumblingblock and 
thus come to an understanding as to what 
we mean. A custom of that sort made 
equally applicable to aliens as well as 
citizens is surely after all a purely domes- 
tic matter. The “products” of land can 
still be traded. 

JuLes ANDERSON. 


Room for Improvement 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


_ To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Sir, — 

Your Business Manager is to blame for 
this, for he said that he wanted not only 
my check, but also a letter telling how well 
the paper has served us. I have not en- 
joyed the tone of some of your discussions 
of various phases of the prohibition prob- 
lem. Of course, if you believe the Eight- 
eenth Amendment was a mistake, you 
have a right to say so; but I do not think 
you have given the millions of Americans 
whose convictions do not agree with yours 
a fair deal: 

I am taking a chance, however, and 
sending you a check for $8.00, for the next 
two years. 

I am hoping for two or three improve- 
ments in your discussions of prohibition. 

1. Please don’t refer to prohibicion 
laws as dietary laws. They are no more so 
than laws against the use of narcotics. 

2. Please give news and opinion favor- 
ble to prohibition, as far as they are mat- 
ters of news, as much prominence as the 
opposite kind of information. 

3. Please give the friends of prohibition 
credit for having reasoned seriously and 
intelligently, even though their conclu- 
sions may not be the same as your own. 

Outside of this failing of yours, to which 
I have referred, you have an exceedingly 
interesting and valuable magazine. 


R. O. HuGues. 





The Origin of Christmas 
Berkeley, California. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Your current issue, December 18, 1926, 
is particularly good. It was high time 
someone expressed the views set forth un- 
der the caption, “The Curse of Christ- 
mas.” All you say is so true about the 
“swollen institution.” Its original pur- 
pose has been completely submerged un- 
der an orgy of salesmanship. 

There is one word I should like to add 
without, however, in any way minimizing 
the modern Christian application of the 
festival. It originated as the feast of 
the Winter Solstice, the oldest feast in the 
world. When the earliest humans feared 
the sun would rise no more they made 
great preparations by storing up all sorts of 
provisions against the expected calamity. 
When by January 5 —old Christmas day, 
now Twelfth Night — they were assured of 
the return of the seasons, they rejoiced 
and distributed their surplus goods among 
their needy neighbors. Hence, the custom 
of “giving” at this season. All these 
practices were given a religious signif- 
icance by the early Christian mission- 
aries, and thus the festival became the 
Mass of Christ. : 
Exsiz SuMMERS. 
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BOOKS 
for Discriminating Readers 


Religious Books a Specialty 


a _— —— Fiction 
uvenil 


Che PILGRIM PRESS 
* BOOKSTORE + 
14 Beacon Street - Boston --19 S. LaSalle Street - Chicago, 











BOOK LOVERS 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 

THE 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CO. 

254 Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 














AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
Wilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections purchased. 


Gondspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 





Original Autographed Letters of Celebrities 
of all nations bought and sold. Send for price lists. 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN 
Publisher ‘‘The Collector,’’ $1.00. Established 1887 
578 Madison Ave., New York City 





tg y BOOKS — 
Free catalogue of Frenc ian, Spanish, an 
German books. State language desired. . 
SCHOENHOF'’S 
(Established 1856) 


387 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS 
Send at once for new catalogue No. 100. 
THE GOLDEN GALLEON PRESS 
Rare Book Department 
Colorado Springs Box 1069 Colorado 





When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 


116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and New Books 





ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS 


15th to 20th Century 
An interesting catalogue mailed free. 
Howes, Bookseller 
485, OLD LonDoNn Roap HAsTIncs, ENGLAND 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Dividend of two be cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON STOCK of . Company, for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1926, will be 
~_ January 31, bags to stockholders of record 


as of December 3 
H. F, oy Treasurer. 
New York, December 20, 1926 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue LeaGveE AND THE PANAMA TREATY. 1. 
Comment on the phrasing of the first sentence. 
What dictates its form? In what spirit is it written? 
2. In what way does Panama’s membership in the 
League of Nations interfere with the republic’s 
power to make a treaty with the United States? 
3. Does the “international hubub” seem to you 
justifiable? In answering the preceding question, 
have you endeavored to view the question from the 
standpoint of the nations at Geneva or from the 
standpoint of the ordinary citizen of the United 
States? 4. Do you see any justification for secrecy 
in the making of treaties? Discuss this question. 
5. Who apparently was the first newspaper man to 
discover this treaty between Panama and the 
United States? 6. What was Mr. Kellogg’s attitude 
toward the publishing of the terms of the treaty? 
Account for this. 7. What part did Senator Borah 
play in the affair? 9. After a careful reading of the 
paragraphs which explain Panama’s obligations to 
the League and the terms of the present treaty, do 
you see any difficulty in the situation? Comment 
fully. 9. From the standpoint of the United States 
Government, what dangers might threaten in the 
event that Panama is forced to abrogate the treaty 
so recently formed? 10. Would the United States 
be justified in assenting to such an abrogation? 
11. Explain the full bearing of the Monroe Doctrine 
upon the controversy. How, for example, are the 
positions of the various South American countries 
within the League, “anomalous”? Comment on 
the British attitude toward this question and her 
own domination of the Suez Canal. 


Back Stace 1n Wasuincron. 1. It is delightfully 
evident that the nameless correspondent who sends 
in this gossipry from Washington has a good time 
as he plays with his facile pen. Do you see anything 
objectionable i in his personal thrusts? If you were in 
Mr. Kellogg’s place, what would be your attitude? 
Or, if you were in Mr. Coolidge’s place, would your 
attitude be different? It opens up the whole question 
of a correspondent’s responsibility to the public. 
It becomes even more acute when we consider 
the responsibility of a political correspondent at 
Washington. Specifically, should a political writer 
of news so curb his desire for fun as to refrain 
from speaking of our Secretary of State as “ Nervous 
Nelly”? Another question inevitably rises: Should 
a writer under the cloak of anonymity allow him- 
self any more freedom than when he signs his 
name? Discuss in this connection the editor’s 
responsibilities. 

A Srrance New Enctanp. 1. Note the method 
adopted by the essayist. In the beginning we have 
the quotation from the Boston Post: “The wares are 
not improved by the seller’s shouting.” The rest 
of the article shows a sectional behavior at variance 
with that earlier view. Discuss the merit of placing 
the quotation at the beginning of the discussion. 
2. Does this advertising campaign indicate a 
changed attitude of the feelings of the New Eng- 
lander toward his home? And if not this, then on 
what grounds do you account for the adoption 
of the newer methods? 3. Look up other poems of 
Robert Frost and try to discover his feelings 
toward New England. It is interesting in this 
connection, to recall that Mr. Frost was not born 
in New England, but in California. 4. After reading 
this article through, you will discover that there 
are many topics which might interestingly be 
discussed in oral or written themes. Here are a few 
suggestions: 


1. Group Advertising of Real Estate. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





i) 


. Humility in an Individual is a Virtue; in a 
Community it is a Device. . 

. Cape Cod — the Florida of the North. 

. The Railroad as an Advertiser of Real Estate. 

Buying an Abandoned New England Farm. 

The Monetary Value of Scenery. 

. Climate and Longevity. 

. The New England Colleges and their Advertis- 

ing Value. 

g. Are New Englanders Cold-Hearted? 

o. The Man from Los Angeles Meets the Man 
from Boston. 

11, A symposium: Where Shall I Spend My 

Vacation? 


SIAN SS 





Several weeks ago THE INDEPENDENT 
published an advertisement for the Acme 
Farms, Gainesville, Florida. Informa- 
tion received from sources which we be- 
lieve to be reliable indicates that the offer 
in that advertisement was not made in 
good faith by the advertiser. THE InpE- 
PENDENT deeply regrets that its sub- 
scribers have been presented with an 
advertisement of this character, and will 
gladly make a refund of any money sent 
in answer to this advertisement which has 
not already been returned. 


COUEVED Save = 


Motor Tours $7 a 
Bese mat) Tours 
ALLEN TOURS, tee 
915 Lith Building, Boston 








Student and Standard Tours 
in June and July. Attractive 


EUROPE 


terms to Organizers. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 





SPECIAL PRICES for January Only 
50 West Indies $ .50 


1.00 Ss 
50 India 30 22 
sie 1.50 1.00 
100 Africa 50 40 
7 2.00 1.50 
100 South America 60 45 
tae British Colonials -00 = 
different, =o countries 1.25 
Galaaaal to contain genuine stamps only, all a 
Approvals also. 


A. C. DOUGLAS Hawkesbury, Ontario 








FIRST STAMP ISSUED 
Great Britain, 1840—1d. black, $1.25 


R. H. A. GREEN, 318 Park Avenue, Willmette, Illinois 

















RABBIT [! offer you my pair of full-blooded rabbit 

HUNTERS hounds, Rock and Fan, 2 years old; 

breeding Birdsong Strain and Red Bone; 

di size; lient trailers; neither man or gun shy. 

Will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. Sold for $30, C.O. D. 
. M. 





(Reference, First National Bank) 


HOUNDS 


High-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbithounds: trial. Catalogue, 5 cents. 


CLAYTON KENNELS 
Finger 


Murray Kentucky 





Tennessee 


TRAINED DOGS 


Coon, Skunk, Fox, Wolf, and Rabbit Hounds. 
Sent on 10 days’ trial. 
Oo. C. O. KENNELS 





Oconee Illinois 





IRISH TERRIERS 


Individuality — gameness — adaptability 
DR. DRATZ 
Hammond Building Missoula, Montana 
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ONE PICTURE IS WORTH 10,000 WORDS 
says the Chinese Proverb 


You can hardly guess what the picture is or means. 
But if you read the brilliant February 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


you will learn. Here is a magazine which makes both 
Science and Art interesting and unusual, romantic and 
astonishing, rare and beautiful. It ranges the world to 
give you the illustrated story of what Man has done in 
his slow upward climb from the Early Stone Age to 
make his life fuller and richer than the life of the mere 
hungry animal. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


is the only popular, illustrated, international 


Monthly De Luxe 


in the world in these great twin fields. For more than 
‘twelve years it has maintained the highest possible 
standard of attractiveness and authority. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IS NOT DRY 


but the most fascinating of all ““human-interest” stories 
when written and illustrated as only this remarkable 
magazine can do it. 

Send fifty cents for the January number, and prove 
this for yourself. Better yet, pin your check to the cou- 
pon below, and learn what a vast treasure of learning 
you can make your own in a year. 

The January issue, now on sale, is a Special Middle 
American Number, full of romance, great discovery, 
exploration, and some of the most astonishing and 
brilliant photographs and drawings ever published 
anywhere. 

The February MUSEUM NUMBER will ask why we 
Americans allow our Government to ignore art; why 
we alone, of all civilized peoples, have no great National 
Gallery of Art. The lack of such a building is costing us 
more than a million dollars’ worth of art a year. Think 
about that! 

Other brilliant and vital numbers coming. Subscribe 
now and thus enroll yourself among the small but select 
coterie who are not content merely to eat, sleep and 
make a living — which is, after all, very little more than 
the dinosaur and the pterodactyl did. They vanished 


because they hadn’t intelligence enough to keep up with the changing times. Don’t be a dinosaur! 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
1800 E Street, Northwest ’ ’ ’ Washington, D. C. 





SPECIAL HOLIDAY RATES for 4 
INDEPENDENT Readers 1 Subscription Dept., ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
4 The Architects Building, 
One Year (Jan. 1927-Dec. 1927)........... $4.00 , 1800 E St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
; ! Please enter my subscription for 
Six Months (Jan. 1927—June 1927)......... 2.00 : (6 months, for which I enclose $2.00 
ao ole (11 year, for which I enclose $4.00 
Terms for Clubs of Three or More on Application 4 a oad 
: Obese hci Aen Seer kine 
Regular ieieetiial subscription fs $5.00 : ; id Sinai > centeianieadadelcede 
1 (Profession or Business)... .. 
1 
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